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STATE, SOCIETY AND IDENTITY IN UZBEKISTAN: DIFFERENTIATION 
AMONG FERGHANA VALLEY UZBEKS 


BY 
Lawrence P. Markowitz 
ABSTRACT 
Uzbeks in the Ferghana Valley of Uzbekistan increasingly perceive themselves to 
be distinct from their ethnic brethren in other parts of the country. Two predominant 
approaches in existing literature, which either view identity formation as a process 
enmeshed in social relations or as the result of the manipulation of categories by a 
hegemonic power, do not offer an adequate framework with which to analyze this case of 
differentiation. This thesis, after presenting the historical and post-Soviet political context 
in which identity formation occurs in Uzbekistan, moves beyond this theoretical divide 
by examining the cross-fertilization of Islamic discourse and national ideology in the 
construction of a sense of difference among Ferghana Valley Uzbeks. By placing the 
processes of identity formation in the context of interrelations between state and society, 


this thesis suggests a more nuanced alternative to the study of identity. 
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PREFACE 


This thesis explores identity formation among ethnic Uzbeks in post-Soviet 
Uzbekistan. While this is an empirical study of the effects of Uzbekistan’s nationality 
policies on social cohesion, its theoretical focus is the cross-fertilization of ideas of self- 
identification in the context of changing relations between state and society. 

Specifically, this paper examines how Uzbeks living in the Ferghana Valley — 
Ferghana, Andijan, and Namangan viloyatlari (regions) — are inculcating the ideology in 
their government’s national identity program and constructing their own sense of 
“Uzbekness.” Based on several months of fieldwork in Uzbekistan in 1997 and 1998, my 
ethnographic study of identity change employs hermeneutic tools of analysis to 
understand how (and why) Ferghana Valley Uzbeks distinguish themselves from other 
Uzbeks in the country. 

In a broader sense, however, this thesis represents an effort to elucidate some of the 
emerging theoretical themes in late-/post-Soviet studies of identity in Central Asia. As I 
show below, these studies are founded upon one of two divergent streams of literature: 
one that views identity formation as a relational process situated in a fluid social milieu, 
and another which construes identities as categories that are manipulated by a hegemonic 
power. This important methodological distinction, which has thus far remained latent in 
studies of identity in the region, constitutes the theoretical point of departure of my 
discursive analysis of national and religious identity in Uzbekistan. 

Basing my analysis on Antonio Gramsci’s notion of “contradictory 


consciousness,” I target the interstices of Islamic discourse and nationalist ideology in 


Vili 
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Uzbekistan. An inquiry into the methodology of identity studies and a critique of the 
efficacy of universal applications of analytical categories, my account of the cross- 
fertilization of ideas inherent in this case of identity formation has relevance for social 


theory and comparative analysis. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

The demise of the Soviet Union has been accompanied by numerous speculations 
in media, academic, and policy circles about the “Islamic factor” in post-Soviet Central 
Asia.' Many of these have asserted that conditions are ripe for radical forms of Islam to 
take hold of the minds and hearts of Muslims in the region. Economic crisis, political 
repression, declining health and living standards, rapid population growth, and a string of 
neighboring Islamic states (such as Afghanistan, Iran, and Pakistan) are often cited as 
contributors to Central Asia’s susceptibility to radical Islamic movements.” The Ferghana 
Valley is an area in Central Asia that appears, at first, to warrant such attention. People 
there are not only experiencing economic, political, and social difficulties common in 
post-Soviet transition societies, they also possess long-standing traditions infused with 
Islam and an (albeit brief) history of rebellion earlier in the century.? The Ferghana 
Valley, it seems, harbors many (if not all) the prerequisites for radical Islam to establish 
itself among the population. 

Despite these conditions, however, no radical Islamic movements have emerged 


from the Ferghana Valley. Indeed, while civil war and ethnic strife plague many parts of 


' “Islamic factor” is a phrase increasingly used in literature on post-Soviet Islam. See, for instance, Ahmed 
Rashid, “The Islamic Factor,” World Press Review (March 1993), p. 45. 

? Leon Aron, “Gorbachev’s Central Asian Time Bomb is Ticking,” The Backgrounder (September 28 
1990), no. 792; “Central Asia: Worries about Islam,” The Economist, 21 February 1998, p. 40. 

> Beatrice Forbes Manz has noted that 2 series of unsuccessful uprisings in the Ferghana Valley in the late 
nineteenth century were a local historical development — a product of indigenous political activity. See her 
“Central Asian Uprisings in the Nineteenth Century: Ferghana under the Russians,” The Russian Review 46 
(1989), pp. 267-281; Marie Broxup, “The Basmachi,” Central Asian Survey 2:1 (1983), pp. 57-81; and 
“The Basmachis,” Central Asian Review 7 (1959), pp. 236-250. 
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the former Soviet space (such as in former Yugoslavia, the Caucasus, and Tajikistan), one 
area that has not experienced continued conflict is the Ferghana Valley. This paper — 
rather than assess the potential for Islamic fundamentalism to take root in the Ferghana 
Valley — seeks to understand why this phenomenon has not occurred by exploring the 
dynamics of identity formation in Uzbekistan. Specifically, it is posited below that two 
major influences on identities in the country, the state’s nationalist ideology and Islamic 
discourse, have combined to produce a mediated sense of difference among Ferghana 
Valley Uzbeks. Neither adhering to norms of radical Islam nor conforming to state 
formulas of a model Uzbek, they are inculcating and reconstituting both influences into 


their own definition of “Uzbekness.” 


The Problem of Differentiation 
This study examines differentiation among ethnic Uzbeks who, in spite of their 
government’s aggressive campaign to foster national unity, are becoming increasingly 
divided along cultural, social, and linguistic lines.* Specifically, Uzbeks in the Ferghana 
Valley increasingly perceive themselves to be distinct from their ethnic brethren in other 
parts of the country. This raises an interesting dilemma about the effects of the state’s 
national identity program and the nature of identity formation in the Ferghana Valley that 


ultimately questions our preconceptions of religious thought and practice in the area. 


* Crawford Young defines differentiation as “the intensification of consciousness through the sharpening of 
the boundary between ‘we’ and ‘they’...In this pattern of development, communal consciousness 
intensifies through a growing awareness of those properties that serve as identifying commonalities within 
the group, and distinctive markers that demarcate the cultural ‘other.”” Crawford M. Young, “The National 
and Colonial Question and Marxism: A View from the South,” in Alexander J. Motyl, ed., Thinking 
Theoretically About Soviet Nationalities: History and Comparison in the Study of the USSR (New York: 
Columbia University Press), pp. 74. 
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This dilemma is as follows: after several years of top-down identity construction 
designed to advance national unity, why has differentiation among Uzbeks increased? 
Furthermore, given the proliferation of identity-based conflicts that are emerging in the 
wake of the Soviet Union, why has this differentiation not devolved into a confrontational 
rejection of state-imposed categories of identity? Jn sum, how can the sustained sense of 
difference among Ferghana Valley Uzbeks be explained? 

Characterized by a state-society split, contemporary literature on identity 
formation is ill-equipped to provide an adequate framework with which to analyze this 
intra-ethnic rift. On one hand, studies drawn from anthropologica! writings on ethnicity 
emphasize local social networks, autonomous from the state, as the milieu in which the 
process of identity formation occurs. Scholars who subscribe to this approach, which can 
be traced back to Pierre Bourdieu’s theory of practice,’ focus on identity change as a 
process enmeshed in social relations in which shared ideas, values, and customs form the 
glue that defines and holds together a group.° If we apply this perspective to the problem 
of differentiation expressed by Ferghana Valley Uzbeks, we attribute their sense of 
difference to commonalities that had arisen—often within networks of “unofficial 
Islam”—from their shared social circumstances (such as cultural customs, styles of dress, 
and social activities). Yet, this does not explain why ideals of self-identity among 


Ferghana Valley Uzbeks are often defined using terms of key ingredients of the state’s 


> Pierre Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, Richard Nice, trans. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1977). 

* See Jo-Ann Gross, Muslims in Central Asia: Expressions of Identity and Change (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1992), pp. 9-10. 
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4 
formula of national identity. Indeed, Uzbeks’ sense of difference exists not in opposition 


to the state’s formula, but often in conjunction with it. In this case, then, while the 
process of identity change may take place within a shifting web of social networks, 
influences upon that process often lie outside those networks, and are often intimately 
linked to institutionalized forms of power. 

On the other hand, analyses based on sociological studies on culture and religion, 
view state policies and ideologies as the driving forces behind new identities. Adherents 
to this approach, which is based on a reformulation of Antonio Gramsci’s ideas on 
hegemony and domination,’ usually view identities as categories that are promoted or 
undermined by a hegemonic power for more efficient social control. Applying this 
approach (hereafter referred to as theory of hegemony) to the case of Uzbekistan, 
however, leads us to conclude that if differentiation does exist, then it is necessarily a 
response to government ideology or policy. Yet this does not account for the character 
of differentation among Uzbeks in the Ferghana Valley, which has been heavily 
influenced by regionally-specific religious qualities and historical experience. Although 
this approach offers some clues as to the causes of identity formation, it does not 
contextualize government policies on identity in the social circumstances of local 
communities. Consequently, it overlooks or simplifies the “microprocesses” in identity 


formation? 


7 Antonio Gramsci, Selections From the Prison Notebooks of Antonio Gramsci, Quintin Hoare and 
Geoffrey Nowell Smith, eds. (New York: International Publishers, 1971). 
* G. Carter Bentley, “Ethnicity and Practice,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 29 (1987), p. 26. 
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5 
Thus, two schools of thought have emerged, each with the intention of debunking 


the primordialist-rational actor theoretical divide that had long dominated identity 
studies.” However, they have only succeeded in substituting one dichotomy with another. 
Moreover, this second-generation dichotomy leaves a central characteristic of identity 
formation in the Ferghana Valley unexamined. For, in the course of my research it 
became increasingly evident that, while many Uzbeks in the Ferghana Valley may not 
conform to their government’s program for national unity, they are not wholly opposed to 
it either. Rather, part of their sense of uniqueness resides in their “Uzbekness” itself — a 
notion heavily promoted by the government. However, this central characteristic of 
identity formation in the Ferghana Valley cannot be fully explored by the dichotomous 
formulation of theoretical approaches outlined above. Moving beyond this theoretical 
split, then, I place my empirical study of identity formation among Ferghana Valley 


Uzbeks within the context of changing definitions of and relationships between state and 


® This theoretical dichotomy, primarily in anthropological literature, has revolved around primordialists and 
rational actor theorists. The former, who view identities as static and predetermined by birth, emphasize 
the significance of symbols of a shared heritage. Conversely, the latter assert that identities are fluid and 
socially constructed, changing continually as people strategically respond to their immediate circumstances 
in a conscious pursuit of material interests. For examples of the primordialist view, see Edward Shils 
“Primordial, Personal, Sacred and Civil Ties,” British Journal of Sociology 8 (1957), pp. 130-157 and 
Clifford Geertz “The Integrative Revolution: Primordial Sentiments and Civil Politics in the New States” in 
Clifford Geertz, Old societies and New States; the quest for modernity in Asia and Africa, (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1963), pp. 105-157; for an example of the rational actor perspective, see Abner Cohen, 
Two-Dimensional Man; An Essay on the Anthropology of Power and Symbolism in Complex Society 
(Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1974). 
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society.'° My analysis of identity centers on the interstices of Islam (as an historically- 
embedded doctrine constantly changing as it is culturally, spiritually, and temporally 
mediated to specific social circumstances) and nationalism (as ideology introduced by 
state elites and institutions) as interacting, mutually influencing, sources of identity 
change. The sense of difference among Ferghana Valley Uzbeks, I propose, arises not 
from the competition of these two unaltered forces, but out of the interpenetration, 


fragmentation, and recombination of their ingredients. 


Organization of the Study 


This study is divided into five parts. Chapter one provides a sketch of the 
contradictory historical and contemporary contexts in which Uzbeks are redefining 
themselves in post-Soviet Uzbekistan. After outlining three major historical 
developments which have contributed to the plurality of identities in Central Asia, I 
discuss more recent efforts by the government of Uzbekistan to forge a specific definition 


of “Uzbekness” out of this history. Whereas the former has yielded diversified forms of 


'° Studies sensitive to linkages between state and society regarding issues of identity have often 
concentrated on the exclusion of ethnic, linguistic, gender or religious communities. Transcending state- 
society dichotomies, they are stinging critiques of the inherent limitations of the transferability of the 
modern state in theory and in praxis. However, they only identify excluded groups; they have yet to 
provide an explanation of why or how these communities (and the identities that unite them) form. For 
politics of difference based on: gender, see Deniz Kandiyoti, Women, Islam, and the State (Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press, 1991); language, see Thomas Hylland Eriksen, “Linguistic Hegemony and 
Minority Resistance,” Journal of Peace Research 29 (1992), pp. 313-332; ethnicity, see Raphael Cohen- 
Almagor,. 1995. “Cultural Pluralism and the Israeli Nation-Building Ideology,” International Journal of 
Middle East Studies 27 (1995), pp. 461-484), Ella Shohat, “Sephardim in Israel: Zionism from the 
Standpoint of its Jewish Victims,” in Anne McClintock, Aamir Mufti and Ella Shohat eds., Dangerous 
Liaisons: Gender, Nation and Postcolonial Perspectives (Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press, 
1997), pp. 39-68, and Mesut Yegen, “The Turkish State Discourse and the Exclusion of Kurdish Identity,” 
Middle Eastern Studies 32(1996), pp. 216-229; and religion, see Salwa Ismail, “Consenting the Other: 
Identity, Culture, Politics, and Conservative Islamism in Egypt,” /nternational Journal of Middle East 
Studies 30 (1998), pp. 199-225. 
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Islamic practices and interwoven identities across the region, the latter’s national 
ideology can be characterized as a tool to homogenize ethnic Uzbeks. 

In chapter two, my review of the dichotomous formulation of literature on identity 
formation is extended to include theory of practice and theory of hegemony approaches 
that are employed in some studies of the region. My discussion of these studies, which 
include a broad range of temporal and spatial settings, seeks to highlight key aspects of 
each approach and assess their ability to account for both where ingredients of identities 
come from and how they are interwoven in the formation of identities. 

In chapter three, I construct an alternative theoretical approach that focuses on the 
intersection of items of Islamic discourse, which are enmeshed in social relations, and 
elements of national ideology, which are central to the state’s top-down manipulation of 
identities. I apply comparative analysis to my study of the combinations of the fragments 
of these two influences in the case of differentiation among Ferghana Valley Uzbeks. 
Finally, in chapter five, I offer some inferences, drawn from this case, on the applicability 


of theories on identity to the context of Uzbekistan. 
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2. THE HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL CONTEXT OF IDENTITY 


FORMATION IN UZBEKISTAN 


Identity Formation in Historical Perspective 


A review of Central Asian history illustrates the inherent complexity of identity 
formation. Characterized by population movements and political, economic and cultural 
cross-currents, this history has yielded plural and mixed identities that often defy clear- 
cut generalization. Rather than pursue a comprehensive examination of this vast history, 
however, I will outline three broad historical developments in an effort to place the 
processes of identity formation within the context of specific features of nomadic- 
sedentary interactions, Islamic experience, and Russian/Soviet rule. 

First, multiple local identities and linguistic heritages have arisen from an 
interwoven inheritance of Persian sedentary culture and Turco-Mongolian nomadic 
traditions. Second, the arrival and dissemination of Islam in the region varied 
considerably as religious doctrine was mediated through the changing conditions in 
different communities as the religious message crossed the territory. Third, this 
irreducible pluralism was further complicated by the ideas and activities of Central Asian 
modernists (jadids) during Russian Imperial rule and the far-reaching effects of Soviet 
nationality policies which promoted new categories to the detriment of “old” identities 
(e.g. tribal, local, religious). Viewing identity formation in historical perspective not only 


compels us to question the conformity of these processes to existing theoretical 
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frameworks, it also suggests that the origins of an appropriate framework (and the 


concepts within it) may come from Central Asians’ historical experience. m 


Nomadic-Sedentary Interaction in Central Asia 

An early influence on differences between Central Asians was the contact 
between sedentary and nomadic populations. Pre-Mongol history of Central Asia, 
particularly from 800-1200, was largely affected by the region’s geographical position 
and terrain, both of which supported the main trade route — the Silk Road — between the 
Middle East and China for centuries. Ordered primarily by the economic opportunities of 
the Silk Road and other trade routes, Central Asian societies were defined by a unique 
interaction of nomadic and sedentary peoples. This interaction took place mainly on and 
around three oases that were strung across the deserts to the southeast of the Aral Sea: the 
Khivan oasis on the Amu Darya river; the Zargfshan Valley which links Samarkand and 
Bukhara; and the Ferghana Valley situated north of the Pamir mountains. These three 
oases were agricultural sites surrounded by pasture lands that were marginally useful for 
farming but particularly well suited for nomadic populations. To the north of these oases 
are the vast steppes which were dominated by nomadic peoples and to the south and east 


rose Central Asia’s mountain ranges: the Pamirs, Hindu Kush, and T’ien Shan.'? 


't Central Asian history can be roughly divided into four stages: Arab conquests (600-800 A.D.); the 
development of long-distance trade routes (800-1200) linking the present-day Middle East to China, and 
South Asia to the northern steppes; the impact and aftermath of Mongol invasions (1200-1600); and the 
region’s subjection to and incorporation into Russian and Soviet domination (1700-1991). For in-depth 
studies of Central Asian history, see Rene Grousset, Empire of the Steppes: A History of Central Asia, 
Naomi Walford, trans., (New Brunswick, N_J.: Rutgers University Press, 1970) and Denis Sinor, The 
Cambridge History of Early Inner Asia (New York : Cambridge University Press, 1990). 

'? Beatrice F. Manz, “Historical Background,” in Beatrice F. Manz, ed., Central Asia in Historical 
Perspective (Boulder: Westview Press, 1994), pp. 5-20. 
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10 
Many studies of Central Asian history stress the incompatibility and mutual 


hostility between nomadic and sedentary peoples, a point that can be found in Ibn 
Khaldun’s writings. Placing sedentary culture in Saposition to the “natural” lifestyle of 
pastoral nomadism, Ibn Khaldun described that the luxuries and corruption of sedentary 
societies often attracted and repelled the nomad."? Indeed, each group did fear and 
distrust the other. Townspeople, for instance, feared nomads’ military prowess and were 
disdainful of their ignorance of urban civilization. Nomadic peoples, on the other hand, 
were afraid of losing their independence should they adopt too much of the sedentary 
lifestyle. For while they commanded impressive military potential, neither nomadic nor 
sedentary peoples lived independently of the other. 

The interactions of nomadic-sedentary lifestyles can also be studied from the 
perspective of economic necessity, which greatly affected their social organization. Since 
nomads could not survive in isolation, and because they provided necessary 
transportation between agrarian societies, relations between the two peoples were 
governed largely by a unique condition of economic interdependence. Indeed, oasis 
populations provided finished goods, handicrafts, and agricultural produce, while 
nomadic peoples supplied towns with animal products — meat, milk, wool and silk. 
Maria Eva Subtelny summarizes their relationship thus: 


In Central Asia, therefore, the economic ties between the agricultural 
oases and regions of pastoral nomadism were always very close — so close, 


'3 fbn Khaldun describes the corruption of sedentary life in this way: “When luxury and prosperity come to 
civilized people, it naturally causes them to follow the ways of sedentary culture and adopt its 
customs...From all these customs, the human soul receives a multiple coloring that undermines its religion 
and worldly (well-being). (It cannot preserve) its religion because it has now been firmly colored by these 
customs (of luxury), and it is difficult to discard such coloring.” See his The Muqaddimah; an introduction 
to history, Franz Rosenthal, trans. (New York, Pantheon Books, 1958), v. I, p. 292. 
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in fact, that the pastoral nomadic and sedentary agrarian sectors became 


integrated into one economic complex, or, as Joseph Fletcher put it, one 

‘nomadic-sedentary continuum.’ 

Thus, the economic realms of nomadic and sedentary groups were not intersecting, 
separate systems, but were rather fused into a single economy. 

Furthermore, the dependency that characterized economic relations between these 
two social orders were highly fluid. Perhaps the greatest obstacle these groups faced in 
maintaining their way of life was ecological. Where environmental conditions permitted, 
nomads often pursued sedentary lives of agriculture. As detailed by Anatoly Khazanov,'° 
the dependent nature of nomadic relations with sedentary societies led to several choices 
in the ways the former could adapt to the world beyond their group. Accordingly, these 
choices depended upon the economic needs of the group members and the sociopolitical 
aspirations of its leaders. Khazanov identified several options open to adapting nomads, 
including trade and mediatory trade, providing military service to towns, and other forms 
of dependence on sedentary societies. 

Conversely, difficult ecological conditions, such as drought, occasionally 
compelled subsistence farmers to abandon their plots for a nomadic lifestyle.'® 
Nomadism offered a potentially prosperous economic option. As Chaudhuri notes, 


nomads’ ability to raise hardy, yet domesticated, animals for agricultural production, and 


'* Maria Eva Subtelny, “Symbiosis of Turk and Tajik,” in Manz, Central Asia in Historical Perspective, p. 
46. 

'S Anatoly M. Khazanov, Nomads and the Outside World (Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1983), p. 198. 

'© K. N. Chaudhuri, Asia before Europe: Economy and Civilisation of the Indian Ocean from the Rise of 
Islam (Cambridge; New York : Cambridge University Press, 1990), p. 266. 
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their integral role in inter-regional and intercontinental caravan trade made them critical 
to Central Asian economies’’. 

This intermingling of nomadic and sedentary populations carried with it important 
ethno-linguistic implications. For following the Mongol invasions into Central Asia, 
Turkic and Mongol people migrated to the area, living in conjunction with existing 
sedentary populations of Iranian descent. Although the former had subjugated the latter to 
its rule, a Persian cultural influence continued and formal structures of a dual society 
evolved.'® 

Nevertheless, in everyday life this clear divide between Turco-Mongolian 
nomadic and Persian sedentary traditions and lifestyles was less evident. The introduction 
of the former culture into Central Asia came with Mongolian invasions and rested upon 
centuries-old interwoven socio-economic relations between nomadic and sedentary 
peoples. This heritage — intimately linked to a mode of production specific to the 
“nomadic-sedentary continuum” in Central Asia — has contributed to the rise of identities 
that often centered on daily social habits such as food, clothing, and language.'? As 


Subtelny explains, persons of Turkic and Iranian descent were often bilingual due to 


'7 Chaudhuri, Asia before Europe, p. 143. 

'S As Manz notes, “Although the ruling class spoke Turkic the high culture it patronized was almost 
exclusively Persian, produced by the elite of the subject population, mostly Iranians, called ‘Tajik’ by the 
Turks. The administration was also divided, with military and court offices held by Turco-Mongolian 
nomads, while civil and financial administration remained in the hands of the Persian-speaking 
bureaucracy.” Manz, Central Asia in Historical Perspective, p. 6. 

'? Chaudhuri’s comparison of desert nomads to that of seafaring merchants who disembark at various ports 
is illustrative of how identities were defined at the interpersonal level. Nomads “would have to ask 
themselves three questions as they [arrived]. What kind of food are we going to eat during our stay...? And 
then, what kind of ceremonial clothes shall we wear when paying a visit to the Shahbandar or the King? 
Finally, where were the visitors usually housed when they conducted their temporary business in town?” 
Chaudhuri, Asia before Europe, p. 152. 
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“language contact’ situations — [this] was widespread and the phenomenon of ‘mixed 
languages’ was not uncommon.””” Interculturation between these groups, then, included 
exchanging dress and customs through social interactions in everyday life. 

While new identities seemed to emerge in the wake of the Mongol Empire, each 
of these groups were loosely formed at the macro-level due to the nomadic-sedentary 
heritage of the region’s unique Silk Road economies. Although labeled as one group or 
another by Timurid, Chagatay and Shaybanid dynasties and by splinter groups of the 
Golden Horde, it remains uncertain to what extent local populations identified with their 
particular designation. Against the backdrop of these intertwining histories and ethno- 
linguistic exchanges, it comes as little surprise that Soviet nationality policies in the 
Central Asia in the 1920s confronted the insurmountable task of separating this 
intermixed population into territorially-bounded identity-based republics.”! However, 
these heterogeneous societies in Central Asia were further diversified by the diffusion of 


Islam throughout the region. 


Islamization of Central Asia 
The social structure of Islam in post-Soviet Central Asia is to a large extent due to 
the specific ways in which Islamic doctrine was disseminated throughout the region. 
Islam was initially introduced into the region by Arab conquests in the seventh century. 


While major centers of Islamic learning quickly cropped up in cities of Bukhara, Merv, 


?° Subtelny, “Symbiosis of Turk and Tajik,” p. 49. 

2! For instance, “Uzbeks” and “Tajiks” were indistinguishable at this time. No ethnic or national identity 
existed; inhabitants identified themselves either by town name or simply as “Muslim.” See Subtelny, 
“Symbiosis of Turk and Tajik,” p. 49. 
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and Samarkand, other parts of Central Asia received the faith considerably later and in 


various forms.” In the centuries that followed Arab invasions and pre-dated Mongol 
domination (a period roughly from 800-1200) Central Asia, criss-crossed by long- 
distance trade routes, experienced a period of relative prosperity.” These trade routes 
facilitated the transmission of Islamic knowledge by informal carriers, often Muslim 
traders and practitioners of Sufism.”* Consequently, a more loosely applied Islam — which 
differed considerably in content and form from literal interpretations by doctors of 
Islamic law (ulama), was spread across the region. 

The role of Sufis, in the expansion of Islam was particularly influential by the 14 
and 15" centuries.”> While certainly other forms of Islam existed, and Sufis often did not 
command political power directly, Sufi orders (a ‘ifas) added an institutional dimension 
to the spread of Islam that enhanced their penetration into society at the community 
level.”° However, whether Sufi or not, the forms of Islam that reached communities in 
Central Asia were often quite diversified, incorporating old differences among the 


population and introducing new ones. These differences were mixed with the Islam in 


” Shirin Atkiner “Melting Pot, salad bowl — cauldron? Manipulation and mobilization of ethnic and 
religious identities in Central Asia,” Ethnic and Racial Studies, 20 (no. 2, 1997), p. 365. 

* Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam; Conscience and History in a World Civilization 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1974), v. II, pp. 4-8. 

*4 Sufism, generally, refers to aspects of Islam that attempt to have direct connections with God 
(Trimingham 1971, p. 1). 

5 Spencer J. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971), p. 90. 

6 This point has been observed by Devin DeWeese: “We may argue that so many people could not have 
been ‘real’ Sufi disciples, but this misses the point. Sufism is here providing not only the organizational 
structures by which social groups are aligned, but also the technology and discursive structures used to 
think about and talk about [their] communities; moreover, this is happening at the same time that these 
communities are being Islamized, and herein lies one crucial ‘mechanism’ by which Sufi sheikhs could be 
understood as ‘spreading Islam’...” Devin DeWeese, “Yassavi Sufi Communities in the Temurid Era,” 
Materials of the International Scientific Conference “Amir Temur and His Place in World History” 
(Tashkent: Uzbekistan, 1996), p. 37. 
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three ways as religious doctrine was mediated into practice: spiritually, culturally, and 


temporally.” 


Spiritual Mediation 


The first mediation is spiritual in nature and revolves around an individual’s 
relationship to God — defining Him on one hand as a distant transcendental entity and on 
the other as a force with which one can establish a personal connection. While the 
former relationship was emphasized in the original Islamic message, interpretations over 
the centuries have given rise to 
the latter view mostly through the activities of fa ‘ifas. Illustrative of the transcendence of 
God are Sayyid Qutb’s comments on the necessity of preserving the divine message. 

It is a divine vision that proceeds from God in all its particularities and its 

essentials. It is received by “man” in its perfect condition. He is not to 

complement it from his own [resources] or delete any of it; rather he is to 
appropriate it and implement all its essentials in his life...”* 

Conversely, Sufis emphasize believers’ personal conviction to God and disavow 
His transcendent essence. Muslims, under Sufi guidance, move closer to God on a 
spiritual path (or farigat) by performing zikr — an activity which includes maintaining a 
specific posture, breath control and repeating phrases from the Qur’an. The zikr is 


common (though diverse in its forms 


27 The divine message, as revealed in the Qur’an and hadith, is intended to apply to the entire community 
of Muslims (umma) uniformly. However, because the message was revealed to the Prophet at a particular 
place and time, and in a particular language, it is constantly subject to reinterpretation. Thus, in studying 
the spread of Islam in Central Asia, it is critical to examine how the message changed as it reached new 
contexts. 

8 Yvonne Haddad, “Sayyid Qutb: Ideologue of Islamic Revival,” in John J. Donohue and John L. Esposito, 
eds., [slam in Transition: Muslim Perspectives, New Y ork: Oxford University Press, 1982), pp. 74. 
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of practice) and influential: it “forms the framework of the [Sufi] brotherhood....and 


serves as the pivot of mysticism.””? As the path to God is individually experienced under 
the auspices of different Sufi shaykhs and mullahs who belong to different orders, Islamic 


beliefs and practices varied considerably from place to place in Central Asia. 


Cultural Mediation 

The second mediation is cultural: it seeks to resolve the amount of local, non- 
religious customs and identities (i.e., tribal, familial, and ethnic) which should be allowed 
to infiltrate and dilute the “purity” of Islamic traditions.’ This is a particularly sensitive 
issue in societies which are situated outside of the Arabian center of the Muslim world 
where orthodox Muslims frequently stress the need to maintain an Islamic identity: 

That is the secret of the aversion which Muslims have for manifestations of ethnic 

origin in every country where they live. That is why they reject all clan loyalty 

with the exception of Islamic sentiment and religious solidarity. The believers in 

Islam are preoccupied neither with their ethnic origins nor with the people of 

which they are a part because they are loyal to their faith; they have given up a 

narrow bond in favor of a universal bond: the bond of faith.*' 

The acceptance of Islam in Central Asia, however, was usually due to its 
adaptability to pre-existing, indigenous religious customs and beliefs (often generalized 


as Zoroastrism). Devin DeWeese notes that Islamization in Central Asia was a complex 


“give-and-take” process: 


2 Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, p. 194. 

3° As Hogsdon writes, these mediations overlapped: “...the subjective, ineffable, extraordinarily personal 
experiences of Sufism [that] could become a basis for social life...{could also] sanction elements of [pre- 
Islamic} religious life downgraded by a strongly kergymatic approach. Age-old nature and personal cults 
could be transferred with considerable ease to the one form of the faith which — however reconditely — 
recognized in saintly men a special nearness to God.” Hogsdon, The Venture of Islam, v. II, p. 204. 

3! Al-Afghani, “Islamic Solidarity,” in John J. Donohue and John L. Esposito, eds., [slam in Transition, p. 
21. 
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...Islamization is in reality a dual process that necessarily works in two different 


directions: on the one hand the introduction of Islamic patterns into Inner Asia 
involves the ‘imposition’ of Islamic norms in a new setting, an alien environment; 
on the other hand, nativization of Islamic patterns involves their incorporation and 
assimilation into indigenous modes of thought and action.”?” 
As Subtelny notes, Central Asian ta ‘ifa were organized around sacred tombs of famous 
Sufi shaykhs where Muslims assembled to conduct collective prayers and to perform the 
zikr, healing ceremonies, and other rites. These “nexus points” of “the peculiar character 
of Central Asian Islam” frequently were sites of practices that incorporated pre-Islamic 
elements.” 

It was this flexibility in Islam in Central Asia which facilitated the conversion of 
Mongols en masse. Specifically, historian Joseph Fletcher identified two essential factors 
in this phenomenon: first, religious traditions had already been adapted to nomadic life by 
the time Mongols encountered them; and second, Islam was introduced by Sufi shaykhs 
in terms Mongols easily understood. Islamic doctrine, which had traveled from the Arab 
world into Central Asia was, by its origin, attractive to the nomadic lifestyles of Mongols, 


for Sufis presented it in a loose, informal form. Thus, Sufis, with relative ease, replaced 


Mongols’ conception of Tengerri as their universal God with Allah.** 


32 Devin DeWeese, Islamization and Native Religion in the Golden Horde: Baba Tikles and Conversion to 
Islam in Historical and Epic Tradition (University Park, P.A.: Pennsylvania State University Press 1994), 


SL. 
B Maria Eva Subtelny, “The Cult of Holy Places: Religious Practices Among Soviet Muslims,” The Middle 
East Journal 43 (no. 4, 1989), p. 597. 
** Joseph Fletcher, “The Mongols: Ecological and Social Perspectives,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 
46 (no. I, 1986), pp. 43-44. 
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Temporal Mediation 


A third dimension in which Islam diversifies in the Central Asian context involves 
its evolution over time. In addition to the numerous variations in different parts of 
Central Asia, different forms of Islam also emerged as the religious message was 
constantly reinterpreted under changing conditions. In studying the Islamization of the 
region, it is critical to assess how the diverse manifestations of Islamic faith arrived in 
different parts of the region at different times. For instance, Uzbeks ruled Transoxiana 
during the Shaybanid dynasty (1500-1598) through legitimizing references to Sunni 
Islam and by divesting considerable influence to religious elites. Leaders during this 
period quoted the hadith and became disciples of Naqshbandi Sufi masters to maintain 
their legitimacy.*° In contrast, Naqshbandi and Yasawi Sufi missionaries disseminated 
Islam to Kazakhs in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but the religion had 
comparatively little impact since Kazakhs soon came under Russian colonial control (in 
the 1700s). 

Thus, Islam — in its diffusion from the Arab world, in its evolution over time, and 
as it is interwoven with pre-Islamic religions of the region — has developed in many 
different forms throughout Central Asia. However, these same historical developments 
have blended the Islamic faith with indigenous culture and religious traditions and 


reinterpreted them under unique historical influences. Central Asia, due to intertwining 


35 See DeWeese, “Yassavi Sufi Communities in the Temurid Era” and Ira M. Lapidus, A History of Islamic 
Societies (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), p. 419, 425. 
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historical and religious developments, came under colonial rule not as a monolithic, but 


as a region whose populations were comprised of a fluid patchwork of identities. 


Central Asians in Colonial Context 

The heterogeneity of interwoven identities and religious practices that had 
developed over several centuries met with new sources of social change with the 
expansion of the Russian Empire and the consolidation of Soviet socialist rule in Central 
Asia. While contact with the former introduced new modes of thought to the region’s 
modern intellectuals, the latter’s policies brought concrete changes to the everyday lives 
of Central Asians. However, both constructed a hierarchy of identities that ultimately 
sought to replace historically-embedded social groupings with new ones. The impact of 
this program of homogenization, though, was the opposite of its intent: instead of 
eradicating existing social identities, clan, locality, religion and other “markers”** became 


“invested” — often in contradictory ways — into the modern category of ethnicity.*” 


The Russian Empire 

By the end of the 19" century, the Russian Empire, taking advantage of continued 
infighting in the region, had engulfed Central Asia. While Imperial colonization efforts 
concentrated on economic exploitation — such as confiscating “surplus lands” that were 
particularly suitable for cotton agriculture** — subsequent interactions between Russians 
6 Paul R. Brass, Ethnicity and Nationalism: Theory and Comparison (New Delhi; Newbury Park, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1991). 
37 M. Nazif Shahrani, “‘From Tribe to Umma’: Comments on the Dynamics of Identity in Muslim Soviet 
Central Asia,” Central Asian Survey 3(no. 3, 1984), pp. 27-39. 


38 Michael Rywkin, Moscow's Muslim Challenge: Soviet Central Asia (New York: MLE. Sharpe, Inc., 
1982). 
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and Central Asians produced a sense of inferiority among the latter’s elite. Named 


‘“jadids” after the new method schools they founded in the region, these Central Asian 
elites criticized shortcomings of their society in light of new ideas drawn from Russian 
and other “European” lifestyles. “Ultimately, however, the largely positive images of 
Russians were rooted in the jadid’s esteem for those attributes of contemporary life that 
they saw lacking in Central Asia (and in the Muslim world in general): modern 
knowledge, order, discipline, cleanliness, power — in a word, modemity.”?? Thus, while 
Tsarist colonial rule no doubt brought many political and economic changes to Central 
Asian public life, in the long run it was the introduction of modern ideas into the social 
space of the region’s intellectual class that most characterized the period — and influenced 
later ones. 

The effects of these ideas among jadids were influential also during and after the 
1917 Revolution. For many of the Central Asian elite, driven by the mismanagement and 
atrocities of St. Petersburg’s satellite governing body, the Turkestan Government, ° 
drifted towards socialism at the start of the 20“ century. While the jadid movement may 
not have — as Alexandre Bennigsen and Chantal LeMercier-Quelquejay detail — “passed 
beyond the confines of religion, language and education” to take on a quality of “political 


nationalism,” its impact was felt in later years as individual jadids took up posts in the 


*? Adeeb Khalid, “Representations of Russia in Jadidist Discourse,” in Daniel R. Brower and Edward J. 
Lazzerini, eds., Russia's Orient: Imperial Borderlands And Peoples, 1700-1917 (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1997), p. 194. 

“° Mustafa Chokaev, “The Basmaji Movement in Turkestan,” Asiatic Review 24 (April 1928) and his 
“Turkestan and the Soviet Regime,” Journal of the Royal Central Asiatic Society 18 (no. 3, 1931), pp. 403- 
420. 
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Soviet government.*' “The Turkestani jadids dominated the political stage of Central 


Asia up to the Revolution of 1917...after the Revolution, the principal jadid leaders in 
Turkestan — Abdurrauf Fitrat, Munevver Qari and Faizulla Khodzhaev — played an active 


part in the Soviet government in Central Asia.’”” 


Soviet Society 


The well-used claims of the Soviet government to be forging a homo Sovietikus 
are belied by the actual effects of Soviet Nationality Policies which reinforced ethnic 
difference, not assimilation. In his (distorted) application of Marxism-Leninism to the 
“nationality question” of the nascent Soviet Union, Josef Stalin’s definition*® seemed to 
set the tone of policies to come. Indeed, National Delimitation Policies in 1924 grew out 
of this conception of modified Soviet socialism which sought to make ethnic and political 
boundaries the same. 

However, it was the Korenizatsiia (“Indigenization”) program throughout the 
1920s that prepared the foundations for ethnic identities to be formulated. For in filling 
the political and economic administrative positions in each republic with representatives 
of its majority linguistic group, this policy effectively entrenched national elites into the 


Soviet system.“ Moreover, these elites were often jadids — who had reconstituted 


* Alexandre Bennigsen and Chantal LeMercier-Quelquejay, /s/am in the Soviet Union (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1967), p. 40. 

“2 Bennigsen and LeMercier-Quelquejay, /slam in the Soviet Union, p. 48. 

*? Josef Stalin defined a nation as “a historically constituted, stable community of people, formed on the 
basis of a common language, territory, economic life, and psychological make-up manifested in a common 
culture.” J.V. Stalin, Works (Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1953), v. I, p. 307. 

** Mark Saroyan, Minorities, Mullahs, and Modernity: Reshaping Community in the Former Soviet Union. 
Edited by Edward W. Walker. (Berkeley, CA: University of Califormia, 1997), pp. 135-141) 
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themselves within the Soviet administrative structure — continued their attempts to 
transplant “traditional” identities with “modern” ones. 

In contrast to Tsarist colonial policies, however, Soviet doctrine and leadership 
extended their program of development beyond economic concerns to many other aspects 
of society. One consequence of this penetrative program was its support of the 
construction of ethnic cultures in non-Russian republics based on the culture of the titular 
group (i.e., Uzbek culture in Uzbekistan S.S.R.). As Mark Saroyan notes, 

the process of national-cultural construction developed not simply from the 

amorphous activization of ‘tradition’ by the cultural intelligentsia but reflected the 

‘modern’ institutional innovations of Soviet national-state formation. ..The 

hegemony of the titular nationality was reproduced in all spheres of cultural 

practice, from the publishing of books, periodicals, and newspapers to the 
activities of theater and folkloric song and dance ensembles. 
Thus, whereas the appropriation of modermity’s mode and categories of thought was 
restricted to the Central Asian elite in the 19" century, the Soviet State actively promoted 
the circulation of such ideas and values (in the form of ethnic identity) to be inculcated by 
the masses by the 1930s. Indeed, these categories of identities were further 
institutionalized through the Soviet Union’s internal passport system in 1932. 

Many scholars have warned that Soviet-era production of titular ethnic cultures 
have circumscribed the discursive space in which minority groups could produce their 
own cultural identity. Uzbeks in Kyrgyzstan, Tajiks in Uzbekistan, and Armenians in 
Azerbaijan, for instance, are often cited as exemplary cases of this phenomenon. I extend 


this argument to include marginalized communities within a hegemonic ethnic group, for 


the promotion of titular group cultures required a particular definition of that ethnic group 
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to be put forward. Given the relative novelty of ethnicity as a category in Central Asia 


and the region’s history of fluid, overlapping identities, it is doubtful that a single 
definition of an ethnic group would encapsulate all of its members. Furthermore, as noted 
above, these “national cultures” were shaped largely by elites of the jadidist tradition. 
Although there exists little research on the lack of cohesiveness within dominant 
groups in the Soviet Union, it is likely that the exclusion of some of each group’s 
members in the construction of national cultures are resurfacing in post-Soviet politics. 
Among Uzbeks in the Soviet republic of Uzbekistan this was most likely the case. For not 
only do many Uzbeks live outside the republic’s boundaries, but those within them had 
lived under three different political systems: the Khanate of Khiva, the Khanate of 
Kokand, and the Emirate of Bukhara. Furthermore, Uzbeks commonly referred to 
themselves not as “Uzbek” per se, but rather identified themselves according to their 
locality or the common reference of Islam at the beginning of the 20" century.” Thus, 
since plurality among Uzbeks has been ingrained over several centuries, the introduction 
and application of the new category of ethnicity did not necessarily bring about the 
group’s unity. Rather, Uzbeks have invested many of their affiliations to locality, tribe, 
and religion into this category in diverse ways. These various interpretations of what it 
means to be an “Uzbek,” then, is one of the problems that the independent government of 


Uzbekistan is grappling with today. 


5 Saroyan, Minorities, Mullahs, and Modernity, p. 140. 

*© Vladimir Barthold illustrates this point: “When you ask a Turkestani what his identity is...he will answer 
that he is, first of all Muslim, then an inhabitant of such and such a city or village (a Burkharaly or a 
Samarkandi) or, if he is a nomad, a member of such and such a tribe — a Mangyt, a Yomud, or a Nayman...” 
Chantal LeMercier-Quelquejay, “From Tribe to Umma,” Central Asian Survey 3: 3 (1984), p. 15. 
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Consolidating Nationhood: “Revitalizing” Values of Uzbekness 


Since the demise of the Soviet Union in 1991, the leaders of Uzbekistan have 
been putting forth a program of change which is frequently referred to as "its own 
model.”*” However, this model is neither original in its conception, nor independent in 
its practice; rather it is an attempt to mold foreign notions of nation-statehood to the 
particular historical experience of Uzbekistan. The nature of this process is two-fold. 
First, the categories embedded in the government’s policies are those inherited from the 
Soviet system; the Uzbek ethnic majority must now be extended to the identity of an 
independent nation. Thus, the second aspect is that in seeking to counterbalance its 
patterning of the country’s politics and economics after Western forms of governance, the 
leadership has begun to aggressively “revitalize” cultural, literary and religious traditions 
in an overt effort to strengthen public consciousness and pride in the Uzbek nation. 

While embarking upon a program of major political and economic change, the 
country’s leadership has issued a call for Uzbeks to “revert to [their] roots’“® by 
rediscovering their true identities in a shared national history. Though put forth as an 
attempt to achieve scientific objectivity and unprejudiced historical analysis,””” state 
historiography is far from a simple search for the truth. Rather, it is a calibrated effort by 


the government to forge a sense of Uzbek nationhood by extracting from this 


‘7 Islam Karimov, Building the Future: Uzbekistan — its own model for transition to a market economy 
(Tashkent: Uzbekistan, 1993). 

*8 Islam Karimov, Uzbekistan: Along the Road of Deepening Economic Reform (Tashkent: Uzbekistan, 
1995). 

*? Islam Karimov, Uzbekistan on the Threshold of the Twenty-First Century (Tashkent: Uzbekistan, 1997), 
p. 120. 
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“rehabilitated” history particular lessons for future generations that embody a particular 
moral and spiritual heritage. 

Two general themes can be distilled from this national history: chronological 
coincidence with the stages of Western history (which it presents as “world history”) and 
the construction of the Timurid period as a “golden age” during which culture, science 


and religion flourished. 


Kuch Birlikda and Other Lessons of National History 
In school textbooks especially, periodization of Uzbekistan’s national history runs 
parallel to that of Western history. Presently in the country, most children study both 
“World History” and “Uzbekistan History” in chronologically-ordered classes between 
the ages of 11 and 14. The general structure of this instruction, established by the 
government, has been published annually in the newspaper Ma ‘rifat [Education]. When 
these two courses of study are aligned, strong evidence of “chronological monism” 


emerges:°° 


°° Perry Anderson defines “chronological monism” as the assumption that historical development in 
different places “share a common departure and common conclusion, spanned by single stretch of time.” 
Perry Anderson, Lineages of the Absolutist State (Atlantic Highlands: Humanities Press, 1974), p. 10. 
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Table 1: Parallel Histories: Uzbekistan and the World>' 


Uzbekistan’s History (centuries) World History (centuries) 

“Primitive Societies” (until the fifth) “Primitive Communities” (until the fifth) 

“Central Asian Feudal Society” “Early Feudal Orders” (fifth to the 11th) 

(fifth to the ninth) 

“The Age of Developed Feudal Society in “Developed Feudal Orders” (1 [th to the 

Central Asia” (ninth to the 13th) 13th) 

“Amir Temur, the Timurid State, and the “Late Feudal Order and the Coming of 

Shaybanid Khanate” (14th to the mid 16th) Capitalist Relations” (14th to the 16th) 

“Central Asian Khanates” (mid 16th to the 19th) “The Beginning of Capitalism” (the 17th & 
18th) 

“Russian Imperialism” (the 19th & 20th) “The Development of Capitalism” (the 19th 
& 20th) 


While interviews with school teachers in the cities of Tashkent, Ferghana, 
Marghilan, Andijan, and Namangan revealed that many sought to coordinate their 
instruction of “Uzbekistan History” with “World History” in order to stress this aspect of 
“openness” and interdependency between Uzbeks and other populations throughout 


history. The level of coordination of this organization of history in museums, textbooks, 


5! This framework of history is drawn from textbooks used in public schools in Uzbekistan at various 
levels. See A. Mukhtorov and U. Sanakhulov, Uzbek Adabty Tili Tarikhi (Tashkent: Okhituvchi, 1995); 
Marat Bobohojaev, Uzbekistan Halkhiari Tarikhi (Tashkent: FAN, 1994), v. I and IT; and A. C. Sagdullaev, 
Uzbekistan Tarikhi (Tashkent: Universitet, 1997) for texts that are used in institutes and universities. See A. 
R. Muhammadjonov, Uzbekistan Tarikhi 6 (Tashkent: Okhituvchi, 1994) for a text that is used at the 
secondary school level. 
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and public literature suggests a broader reason. The common junctures of historical 
change and the content in this national history indicate a lesson that is concisely 
summarized by an Uzbek proverb: Kuch birlikda (strength is in unity). Put simply, this 
history is designed to emphasize the critical importance of domestic harmony in the 
country.” 

In this dichotomous interpretation of history, two types of political rule are 
described — fractured feudal structures and a unified centralized state. The periods before 
and after the Timurid Period a4" to 16" centuries) reflect the former, while the period of 
Temur’s is portrayed as an embodiment of the latter. For instance, the context of Temur’s 
rise to power, has been referred to as a time of “feudal internecine strife.”*? According to 
national history, it was only due to his role in uniting tribes and confederations together 
that invading Mongol forces were eventually expelled. “Timur put an end to the feudal 
disunity that prevailed in Maverannakhr and Turkestan [which were the lands of present- 
day Central Asia], he set the land free from the Mongol yoke and founded a powerful 
centralized state...** Thus, in national history the heroics of Temur lay, first and foremost, 
in his ability to unify ancestors of today’s Uzbek nation, win their freedom, and then 


establish a unified and stable society. 


52 The government has also utilized such ongoing conditions of instability in neighboring countries as 
examples of the potential effects of internal strife. For instance, one week after Uzbekistan’s independence 
day anniversary, articles in several state newspapers highlighted the dire state of affairs in Tajikistan as it 
celebrated its independence day. See “Mir Vashemu Domu: Sevodnya — Den Nezavisimosti Tajikistana,” 
Pravda Vostoka (September 9, 1997), p. 1. 

* Buriboy Akhmedov, Timur the Great (His Life, Social and Political Activities) (Tashkent: Abdulla 
Kadyri National Heritage Publishers, 1996), p. 51. 

+ Akhmedov, Timur the Great, p. 50. 
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However, during Uzbekistan’s period of “late feudalism” (16" to 19" centuries), 
indigenous Central Asian society had been plagued by a characteristic “feudal discord” 
which subsequently led to its fall to external aggressors. National history relates that as a 
result of infighting between the three khanates in the region (Bukhara, Khiva, and 
Kokand) they were unable to prevent the expansion of the Russian Empire into Central 
Asia in the 18th and 19th centuries. Their defeat and the ensuing Russian/Soviet 
occupation are specifically attributed to the lack of unity in the region, as expressed 
unambiguously by exhibition of this period in the Uzbekistan State History Museum: 
“This period is a glaring example of the fact that internecine wars pave the way to loosing 
independence.” Consequently, through what it terms the “History of the New 
Uzbekistan,”*> the government appears to be instructing the population of the advantages 


of unity and the disadvantages of internal conflict. 


The Timurid Golden Age 
The centerpiece of Uzbekistan’s national history is the Timurid state (the 14th and 
15th centuries), which is depicted as the source of a “golden age” in Uzbekistan’s history. 
Specifically, vast cultural and economic benefits are deemed to have stemmed from the 
unifying effects of Temur’s rise to power.*© For instance, the renewal of the Silk Road is 
described as leading to a “Renaissance of the East:” “The most important result of these 


wars for the history of mankind is the restoration of economic and cultural ties between 


55 For a description of this text, see Pravda Vostoka (September 10, 1997), p. 1. 

5© Maria Eva Subtelny, however, contradicts this assessment in her “Socioeconomic Bases of Cultural 
Patronage Under the Later Timurids,” /nternational Journal of Middle East Studies 20 (1988), pp. 479-505, 
she finds that cultural patronage increased not during, but after, Temur’s reign and was due more to 
economic factors than to political ones. 
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the countries of the Far East and the Mediterranean, which had existed since ancient 
times but were interrupted after Genghiz-khan’s invasion.”*” 

Maps of “the great silk road,” military expeditions of Temur, and the domains of the 
Timurid state are displayed in every museum, school text, or book that relates 
information on Uzbekistan’s history. In the Uzbekistan State History Museum, Temur is 
described as “a great statesman...a far sighted politician... [for it was] in his time when 
marvelous architectural structures were constructed, sciences and culture in general 
flourished.”** Thus, the lessons embedded in the national history of Uzbekistan -- 
internal unity and an historically-rooted national spirit — are emphasized as critical 


elements in the achievement of “a peaceful and prosperous state.” 


Historical Elements of Uzbekness 
From this history of Uzbekistan in general, and from the Timurid period in particular, 
three core elements have been revitalized and promoted by the current leadership as key 
ingredients of primordial Uzbekness: modern literary Uzbek language; a particular 


application of Islam; and a grassroots culture. 


Language 


Since independence the government has intensively supported the “development 
of the Uzbek language as an expression of national culture and ethnic identity.”*” To 


further its nationalist program along this line, the government has actively sought to 


57 Akhmedov, Timur the Great, p.50. 

58 Personal observation during author’s visit to Uzbekistan State History Museum, in Tashkent, September 
23, 1997. 

* Islam Karimov, Uzbekistan: The Road to Independence and Progress (Tashkent: Uzbekistan, 1992), p. 18. 
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expand the knowledge and use of the Uzbek language. As a tool of national cohesion, its 
role is paramount: “Our mother-tongue is of great significance in the spiritual unification 
of the nation into a single entity." The celebration of a public holiday honoring the 
language each October, for instance, is accompanied by ceremonies in educational 
institutions throughout the country at which Uzbek poetry is read and a history of the 
language is presented. This holiday has provided the occasion for a call upon those 
Uzbeks who favor speaking Russian over Uzbek to better learn their native tongue and to 
speak it at work and at home. Alisher Navoi (d. 1501), the poet who is generally revered 
as the founding father of the precursor of modern literary Uzbek is particularly honored 
on this holiday. Furthermore, the Uzbek language is interwoven with national history, 
particularly in the Russian and Soviet periods during which the writings of cultural 
resistance by famous literary figures are vaunted as national heroes in government 


historiography. 


Religion 

The second element, religion, has been delicately revitalized due to fears of 
extremist interpretations of Islam. Consequently, the government has eschewed any 
political applications of Islam and promoted its cultural dimension. For the leadership, 
this aspect of the faith is what distinguishes it from other manifestations around the 
globe: “cultural values of Islam and its traditions, its huge spiritual heritage greatly 
determine not only its contribution to the historic evolution of our region, but also 


determine its qualitatively new shaped image.”*' Two of the primary sources of this 


© Karimov, Uzbekistan: The Road to Independence and Progress, p. 62. 
5! Karimov, Uzbekistan: The Road to Independence and Progress, p. 35. 
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unique cultural form of Islam that the government has been advancing are remnants of 
pre-Islamic Zoroastrism and the region’s sufi heritage. 
The necessity to study and disseminate a reasonable and harmonic utilization of 
nature in the pre-Islamic culture of the Central Asian nations should be especially 
stressed. It is not accidental that our land was the birthplace of Zoroastrism that 
appealed to people to take care of the purity of rivers and soil fertility...So it is not 
surprising that we see similar ideas of harmony in relationship between Man and 
Nature in the doctrines of Central Asian Sufism which made a tremendous 
contribution to Moslem Renaissance in Moveraunnahr [the Timurid state]. 
Thus, the government is seeking to co-opt the heritage of a multi-faceted Islam and frame 
it as a source of national identity. Revitalizing state-sanctioned forms of Islam is an 
important means by which the government consolidates its legitimacy. This is a 
particularly sensitive concern for the present leadership in Uzbekistan of former Soviet 
elites whose adherence to socialist doctrine in previous times leaves them vulnerable to 
criticism in Islamic terms. This threat is recognized by the government (and probably 
motivates much of its domestic policy towards the Ferghana Valley): 
In periods of stagnation, crises and splits in the society [and] the populism of the 
outside Vakhabism ideas reveal themselves in advocacy of justice, demand to 
strictly observe the Islamic ethics, declaration to reject luxury and greediness. 
Regretfully, such slogans received support and spread in separate areas of Central 
Asia recently and nowadays. 
The state’s promotion of a cultural interpretation of Islam, then, is an attempt to 
neutralize this “Islamic factor.” “The process of revival of national traditions of Islam 
and its culture has been rightful proof of the rejection to ‘import’ Islam from the outside, 


[and] to politicize Islam and to ‘Islamize’ the politics.”“ 


* Islam Karimov, Uzbekistan on the Threshold of the Twenty-First Century, pp. 124-125. 
* Karimov, Uzbekistan on the Threshold of the Twenty-First Century, p. 36 
* Karimov, Uzbekistan on the Threshold of the Twenty-First Century, p. 223 
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Culture 

Thirdly, the government is promoting the development of an Uzbek culture that it 
labels throughout its public literature and mass media as “milliy uruf odatlar” [national 
seminal habits]. Consisting of customs and traditions practiced on a daily basis, these 
activities are being referred to by the government as encapsulating the historically-rooted 
raw materials of the Uzbekness. As such, they constitute the source of “[h]istorical 
experience, [a] succession of traditions -- all [of which] should become those values, on 
which new generations are brought up.”6 

As such, the government views these customs as a set of practices, enmeshed in 
family and community relations, that relay primordial values which underpin Uzbek 
national identity for future generations. Practices that constitute milliy uruf odatlar 
include: special deference given to guests (mekhmonlar); a general respect for elders; 
certain types of music; specific rituals surrounding mealtimes (such as repeating the first 
three words of the Qur ‘an — “Bismillokhu Rakhmonu Rakheem” — before eating); ways of 
greeting others; particular styles of dress; celebrating Navruz, Roza, and Kurbon 
holidays; and weddings and Khora Osh ceremonies.© 

The portrayal of customs and traditions as primordial ingredients of Uzbekness is 
not only reflected in the government’s label of these practices (“national seminal 
customs”), but in its historiography of them as well. “Our Land has a huge cultural 


legacy, in the territory of which many civilizations passed down their values from one 


°° Karimov, Uzbekistan on the Threshold of the Twenty-First Century, p. 120 

& Navruz is a secular holiday that celebrates (in the spring) the new year; Roza (Ramadan) an d Kurbon are 
Islamic holidays; and Khora Osh refers to part of a Central Asian custom in memory of someone who has 
recently died. Encyclopedia of the Republic of Uzbekistan (Tashkent: Komuslar Bosh Tahririyati, 1997), 
pp. 538-46. 
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generation to another, thus forming an uninterrupted time link and continuity of spiritual 
and cultural values.”©’ The primordial nature of some customs and traditions of a 
“civilization” in Central Asian history, then, is a consequence of their amalgation with 
those of other “civilizations.” This process is presented explicitly in the Encyclopedia of 
Uzbekistan: 

The Uzbek nation in ancient times [had] seminal customs and ceremonies that 

were inherently their own. These were always repeated and came into existence 

as a result of the conduct of [everyday] affairs. These seminal customs and 
ceremonies also changed due to social development, and parts of them that were 
not practiced were forgotten. Brand-new seminal customs and ceremonies then 
emerged and were perfected. Over the centuries peoples’ customs were tested, 
and with patience, were passed down from generation to generation. ..The 
heritage of posterity are those seminal customs and ceremonies that can be found 
in the history of every nation.™ 

“National seminal customs,” then, are important to the state’s program of identity 

formation because it provides something substantive (and visible) which it claims forms a 

link between the present and the past. 

These specific definitions of language, religion, and culture are presented as more 
than simply building blocks of national identity; they are framed as sources of a set of 
moral and spiritual guidelines according to which future generations are to live. Indeed, 
this project is stated openly: “History becomes a genuine tutor of the nation. The deeds 
and feats of great ancestors wake up historical memory, shape a new civil consciousness, 
become a source of moral education and imitation.”©? To some extent, then, the 


government’s program of ideals for the Uzbek nation is grounded in the concerns of 


everyday life for the individual, family and society. But how much of this “new civil 


®7 Karimov, Uzbekistan: Along the Road of Deepening Economic Reform, p. 126, emphasis added. 
8 Encyclopedia of the Republic of Uzbekistan, p. 538. 
© Karimov, Uzbekistan on the Threshold of the Twenty-First Century, p. 119. 
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consciousness” that the government is seeking to inculcate? 
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3. THEORY OF PRACTICE OR THEORY OF HEGEMONY?: 
AN INTERDISCIPLINARY CRITIQUE 
OF IDENTITY STUDIES 
No one has yet to put forth a comprehensive assessment of the contributions of 
social science theory to the study of identity formation in the Caucasus and Central Asia. 
Rather, since the fall of the Soviet Union studies have employed theories on identity in a 
relatively isolated and ad-hoc fashion that hinders, rather than advances, the early 
emergence of a well-structured, theoretically-nuanced debate. This critique is not 
intended to detract from the self-contained value of these writings, which are often 
relevant to their specific context, but to note that the theoretical themes that link (and 


separate) them are not well-marked.”° 


Theory of Practice 


The Theory 
The first approach focuses on the relational aspects of identity formation that 


reside in (formal and informal) social networks. Applying Pierre Bourdieu’s theory of 


© Books on identity formation in the region that embody this shortcoming often conflate the two different 
approaches to the study of identity change that I will attempt to delineate below. See Jo-Ann Gross, ed., 
Muslims in Central Asia and Daniel R. Brower and Edward J. Lazzerini, eds., Russia's Orient: Imperial 
Borderlands and Peoples,1700-1917 (Bloomington: Indiana University Press 1997). 
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practice to his study of ethnicity, G. Carter Bentley proposed this approach as a viable 
alternative to the existing theoretical impasse between primordialist and rational-actor 
models:”! 


While both models possess an appealing simplicity, they also share a critical gap 
in their explanatory logic. Neither addresses the question of how people 
recognize the commonalities (of interest or sentiment) underlying claims to 
common identity. Primordialist models point to an array of potent symbols but 
fail to explain what elements of commonality are embodied in particular symbols 
(name, descent, language, religion, etcetera) in particular settings. 
Instrumentalists variously view ethnicity as a conscious expression of short-term 
economic interest (Patterson 1975), as a fiction constructed by leaders and sold to 
their impressionable followers (Brass 1974), or as the product of some 
unconscious and unspecified process of interest aggregation (Cohen, 1974)...In 
sum, neither of the prevailing models of ethnicity stands up well to empirical 
scrutiny, and both leave unexamined the microprocesses by which collectivities of 
interest and sentiment come into existence.” 


Attempting to conduct a genealogy of ethnic identification, Bentley offers an explanation 
of how people initially recognize those ties of affiliation that so strongly bind them 
together. 

The answer for Bentley is that “commonalities” which underlie ethnic groups 
stem from a matrix of unconscious activity called habitus. Borrowed from Pierre 
Bourdieu, habitus (for Bentley) refers to shared values, perceptions and experiences from 
which feelings of likeness and difference are drawn. “If differences in habitus can 
account for patterns of conflict and disagreement, similarities in habitus necessarily 
underlie coordinated or collective action, ‘since the corrections and adjustments the 


agents themselves consciously carry out presuppose their mastery of a common code.’””? 


7 For an early explanation of this impasse, see Charles F. Keyes, “The Dialectics of Ethnic Change,” in 
Charles F. Keyes, ed., Ethnic Change (Seattle: University of Washington Press 1981), pp. 4-30. 

72 Bentley, “Ethnicity and Practice,” p. 26. 

%3 (Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, p. 81; Bentley “Ethnicity and Practice,” p. 29. 
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Habitus, then, explains the process of identity formation not as determined by rules or 
clearly established goals, but as pre-reflective practices that precede and inform 
consciousness. This emphasis on ground-level practices — which prevents the observer 
from imposing a pre-defined framework — appeals not only to theorists who seek to 
transcend the primordialist-rational actor dichotomy, but also to post-Sovietologists who 


have suddenly gained access to vast amounts of data since the fall of the Soviet Union. 


Habitus and Structure 

However, the theory of practice approach to identity formation is problematic, for 
(as it is formulated above) it only examines changes of identities as they unfold in the 
realm of social relations. As a consequence, it neglects the broad range of forces that can 
influence the form and meaning of social actions from outside those relations. To better 
understand this theoretical shortcoming, we must revisit Bourdieu. 

Pierre Bourdieu conceived of his theory of practice approach in broad theoretical 
terms. It was early in his career, as he attempted to move away from the determinism of 
contemporary structuralist approaches, that Bourdieu introduced his concept of habitus. 
His later work, in which he developed his concepts of capital and field, reflect his 
growing awareness of the complex relationships between action and structure.” These 
three concepts — habitus, capital and field — constitute the central components of 
Bourdieu’s theory of practice approach in its more developed form. However, studies of 


identity formation in Central Asia and the Caucasus have only employed habitus in their 


™ David Swartz, Culture & Power: The Sociology of Pierre Bourdieu (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1997), pp. 95-142, 118 especially. 
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applications of this approach. A look at Bourdieu’s definition of habitus shows how, by 
itself, it is limited in identifying external structural influences: 

The habitus, a product of history, produces individual and collective practices — 

more history — in accordance with the schemes generated by history. It ensures 

the active presence of past experiences, which, deposited in each organism in the 
form of schemes of perception, thought and action, tend to guarrantee the 

‘correctness’ of practices and their constancy over time, more reliably than all 

formal rules and explicit norms.” 

Put simply, habitus refers to a process in which past experiences and perceptions (that 
stem from existing structures) are validated in our minds subconsciously and then 
reproduced as objective structures — which, in turn, are inculcated again as past 
experiences and perceptions. Thus, we internalize existing structured possibilities and 
then, through our actions, we reshape our consciousness to conceive of new/altered 
structural opportunities. However, in this “system of circular relations that unites 
structures and practices,””* there is no accounting for the sources of influences that 
originate from structures outside the social realm. 

Bourdieu’s later introduction of field — which he defines as arenas of struggle 
between dominant and subordinate members in society — fills this gap in his theory.” 
However, applications of Bourdieu’s theory of practice in studies of identity formation 
during Russian and Soviet periods only utilize his concept of habitus to denote an 


autonomous zone in which identities are shaped and reshaped. Their omission of 


Bourdieu’s concepts of field and capital is particularly troubling when one examines 


75 Pierre Bourdieu, /n Other Words: Essays Towards a Reflexive Sociology, Matthew Adamson, trans. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press 1990), p. 54. 

’$ Pierre Bourdieu and Jean-Claude Passeron, Reproduction in Education, Society and Culture, Richard 
Nice, trans. (London; Beverly Hills: Sage Publications 1977), p. 203. 

7” Swartz, Culture & Power, pp. 122-9. 
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cultural and religious practices as part of top-down policies of identity construction. As 
E.J. Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger’® have shown, separating local, autonomous customs 
from the ideas and institutions of a government’s ideological apparatus in the context of 


nation-building is very difficult. 


Social Networks in “Unofficial Islam” 

In this section, applications of the theory of practice approach illustrate a 
preoccupation with social networks as a zone of practices from which limitations and 
opportunities for actors emerge. This abbreviated conception of structure — as originating 
from social practice only — is problematic, for it excludes external ideologies and policies 
that are often sources of identity change/continuity. Nevertheless, studies on Islam in the 
Caucasus and Central Asia have found the theory of practice approach relevant to the 
region’s history of diverse interpretations of Islam. Jo-Ann Gross, for example, endorsing 
Bourdieu’s theory of practice approach, appropriates his concept of habitus as a means of 
avoiding the primordialist-rational actor impasse in studies of identities in Central Asia.”” 
For Gross, the complex, multi-faceted nature of identity formation in Central Asia’s 
“multi-cultural, multi-ethnic social world” makes Bourdieu’s approach “particularly 
appropriate.”®° However, the extent to which the process of identity formation is 


bounded in that “social world” — divorced from state influences — remains uncertain. 


7 Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger, The Invention of Tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983). 

Echoing Bentley, Gross states “[iJn Central Asian societies in which identities have been and continue to 
be shaped, ...it is not enough to look merely for the primordial cultural symbols or the situational 
manipulation of identity. Rather, preexisting shared values and commonalities, as personalized individual 
and group experiences, need to be brought back into the picture.” Gross, Afuslims in Central Asia, p. 10. 

*° Gross, Muslims in Central Asia, p. 9. 
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While the examples below represent widely different cases of identity formation 
in the region’s history — 20" century China, the Volga-Urals region and Tatarstan in 19" 
century Russia, and the Emirate of Bukhara in 19" century Central Asia — they all 
illustrate two key ideas embedded in the theory of practice approach. First, the social 
realm is conceived of as separate from, and often opposed to, the state. Second, networks 
of “unofficial Islam,”*! that penetrate this social realm spatially and temporally, are the 


central influences on identity formation. 


Hui Muslims in China 

One of the earliest applications of this approach was to the Hui minority (the 
largest Muslim ethnicity) in China by Dru C. Gladney.®* Identifying an intricate 
hierarchy of tombs and graveyards that serve as “charters” for Hui identity change (and 
continuity), Gladney examined how Hui identity was shaped and reinforced within 
networks of “unofficial Islam.” Centered around historic, Sufi and local tombs, 
respectively, international, national and local networks provided means with which the 


Hui could adapt to changing historical and socioeconomic circumstances while 


*! “Unofficial Islam” has long been used as a concept in studies of Soviet Islam and refers to a separate, 
informal Islam, led primarily by Sufis, that constituted an area of religious activity independent from the 
Soviet state. Prominent studies employing this concept include: Alexandre Bennigsen “Official [slam and 
Sufi Brotherhoods in the Soviet Union Today,” in Alexander S. Cudsi and Ali E-. Hillal Dessouki, eds., 
Islam and Power (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981), pp. 95-106; Moscow's Muslim 
Challenge; and Bennigsen and Wimbush Alexandre Bennigsen and S. Enders Wimbush, Mystics and 
Commissars: Sufism in the Soviet Union (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985). For a critical 
study of this concept in particular, and studies of Soviet Islam in general, see Mark Saroyan, 
“Reconstructing Community: Authority and the Politics of Islam in the Soviet Union,” Ph.D. Dissertation 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990) and his “Rethinking Islam in the Soviet Union,” in Susan 
Gross Solomon, ed., Beyond Sovietology, Essays in Politics and History (New York: M.E. Sharpe, 1993), 
. 23-48. 
B Dru C. Gladney, “Muslim Tombs and Ethnic Folklore: Charters for Hui Identity,” The Journal of Asian 
Studies 46 (no. 3, 1987), pp. 495-532. 
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continuing to find significance in their national identity.** According to Gladney, historic 
tombs are emblematic of the “genealogical bond” Hui have with their Arab and Persian 
ancestors from distant lands, thereby affirming their status as a nationality through the 
international linkages associated with their Islamic heritage. Sufi tombs not only confirm 
this Islamic heritage, but they are considered to be sources of saintly power to which Hui 
make pilgrimage. As centers of pilgrimage, tombs of Sufi shaykhs often link the Hui, a 
nationality that is demographically dispersed throughout China. Local tombs hold 
significance on communal levels, for they provide recourse for and comfort to individuals 
with personal (often everyday) problems. Thus, these tombs, and the networks that 
extended from them, link Hui Muslims both to other Muslim societies and to times past 
during which pious ancestors lived. 

Furthermore, multi-tiered networks associated with historic, Sufi and local tombs 
serve as the loci in which an “ethnic habitus” is defined.“ For Gladney, it is within these 
networks — through practices that are at once religious, cultural and socioeconomic — that 
the “cultural unconsciousness” upon which Hui identity formation rests is constructed 
and reconstructed.*° It is through social actions, such as the construction and 
maintenance of tombs, intermarriage and membership conflicts in particular Sufi orders, 
and shrine pilgrimage for individual guidance and help, that the Hui ethnicity is injected 
with cultural and religious significance. 

However, Gladney does not directly address the role of the Chinese Government 


in promoting or undermining these networks of “unofficial Islam” for their own purposes. 


*? Dru C. Gladney, “Muslim Tombs and Ethnic Folklore,” pp. 495-7. 
* For “ethnic habitus,” see Saroyan, Minorities, Mullahs, and Modernity, pp. 139-141. 
85 For reference to Bourdieu’s usage of “cultural unconsciousness,” see Swartz, Culture & Power, p.101. 
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State efforts, through institutions of civil society — the media, arts, and education (among 
others) — often seek to exert an influence over changes of identity among its ethnically 
diverse population. For example, Gladney himself notes that increased attention from the 
tourist industry on historic tombs has led to a change in government policy that has 
directly altered religious and national identity among some Hui. 
Based on [recent] research, the State Nationalities Commission agreed to 
recognize as Hui anyone who could verify his or her descent from foreign 
Muslims. They thus found themselves in the position of recognizing as Hui 
people who raised pigs, knew little of Islam, and actively participated in Chinese 
folk religious rituals...in 1983 the Chinese Islamic Society authorized funds to 
send four trained Imams...from the Ningxia Hui Autonomous Region as teachers 
and missionaries to help educate the local Fujian Hui in their proper Muslim 
tradition. The government supported this effort in order to avoid the difficulty of 
escorting foreign Muslim dignitaries to some of the earliest Muslim communities 
in China where Islam is no longer practiced... The Hui in Fujian are not only free 
to believe, they are encouraged to do so.*° 
In this case, the government funded efforts to teach some Hui Muslims basic traditions of 
Islam. So while tombs and gravesites may be “charters” for Hui on the vast sea of 
identity change, the vessel they are riding is provided by the state!®’ Gladney implicitly 
recognizes this defect in the theory of practice approach and attempts to rectify it in a 


later study.®* 


Shaykh Zaynullah Rasulev in the Volga-Urals Region 
Another scholar who has noted the centrality of “unofficial Islam” in establishing 


and maintaining linkages between Central Asian societies and the rest of the Islamic 


*6 Gladney, “Muslim Tombs and Ethnic Folklore,” p. 499, emphasis added. 

*” Indeed, in a later study Gladney emphasizes the state’s attempts to influence popular perceptions of 
minority-majority nationality relations in China. See Dru C. Gladney, “Representing Nationality in China: 
Refiguring Majority/Minority Identities,” The Journal of Asian Studies 53, no. | (1994), pp. 92-123. 

*8 Gladney, “Representing Nationality in China.” 
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world, is Hamid Algar, who focuses on Shaykh Zaynullah Rasulev (d. 1917), a prominent 
Naqshbandi Sufi in the Volga-Urals region of Russia.’ While the historical and political 
context of Algar’s analysis is the late Tsarist period, he concentrates mainly on the 
national and international networks Zaynullah is able to develop as a consequence of his 
lineage, education, and activities as a teacher and religious leader. Born to a long line of 
Naqshbandis (who can be traced back to Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624)), trained in 
the Volga-Urals region and Istanbul by prominent Naqshbandi shaykhs, and an active 
educator and prolific scholar of Islam, Zaynullah was instrumental in forming 
connections throughout his native Volga-Urals region and with other Turkic and Arab 
countries. Furthermore, Algar relates that Zaynullah’s interest in and propagation of the 
“new method” of phonetically teaching Kazan Turkic led him to also work with many 
Jadidists. 

According to Algar, Zaynullah was repeatedly in conflict with orthodox Muslims 
(who denounced Zaynullah to the Spiritual Directorate for introducing bid’a, or 
innovations, into his practice and teaching of Islam) and with Russian authorities (who 
imprisoned him for nearly 10 years). Nevertheless he played a central role in the 
diffusion of the beliefs and practices of the Khalidi Naqshbandi order.” Following 
Bourdieu, these beliefs and practices, as they became more widespread and were shared 
by larger groups of Muslims, were reproduced as a structure that was inherited by future 


generations under Soviet rule. Zaynullah, for Algar, “demonstrates how leading Tatar 


*° Hamid Algar, “Shaykh Zaynullah Rasulev: The Last Great Naqshbandi Shaykh of the Volga-Urals 
Region,” in Jo-Ann Gross, ed., Muslims in Central Asia, Expressions of Identity and Change (Durham, NC: 
Duke University Press 1992), pp. 73-86. 

® Algar, “Shaykh Zaynullah Rasulev,” pp. 120-121. 
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scholars and men of religion belonged to an informal transnational network of peers, 
actively sharing the general concerns of the Muslim world...”?' Algar’s study shows that 
networks utilized for the transmission of Islamic knowledge extend not only over space 
(through an individual’s activities and interpersonal linkages), but over time as well 
(through the lineage of one’s heirs or disciples). 

However, Algar’s analysis also inadequately examines the role of the state in 
identity formation. Relegating it to a position in opposition to Zaynullah, Algar 
dismisses elements of the state’s ideological program that may have influenced, filtered 
into, or even repelled Zaynullah’s teachings and socio-cultural activities. (The Russian 
state only enters the picture as the force which detained and imprisoned Zaynullah for 
several years.) However, Algar’s finding that Zaynullah incorporated Jadidist 
pedagogical methods in his teaching presents an implicit contradiction in his analysis, for 
Algar describes Zaynullah as someone who adopted many Jadidist ideas in his teachings 
and lifestyle: 

The Rasuliya [Zaynullah’s madrasa] has, in fact, been described as a madrasa of 

mixed or intermediate (polovinchatyi) type, and it served — in matters other than 

teaching of the alphabet — to bridge the gap between jadidists [modernists] and 
qadimists [traditionalists]. Zaynullah seems indeed to have had a remarkable 
ability to fuse the traditional and the modern...[he] enjoyed a general reputation 
for ‘foreign knowledge.’”” 


This leaves us to question whether Algar’s study of Zaynullah — solely in the context of 


ideas and institutions of Naqshbandi Sufism — omits a key aspect of his activities and 


9! Algar “Shaykh Zaynullah Rasulev,” p. 130. 
® Algar “Shaykh Zaynullah Rasulev,” pp. 122-123. 
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influence that was drawn from the discourse of modernism.”? Was Zaynullah restricted to 
that “informal transnational network” of “scholars and men of religion...sharing [only] 
the general concerns of the Muslim world”? From Algars own historical analysis, it 


seems unlikely. 


Apostasy in Tatarstan 
Shifting from Algar’s focus on the role of the Naqshbandi elite to Agnes Kefeli’s 


study of a series of collective apostasies among Tatar villagers in the nineteenth century, 
we find that social networks of Sufi orders are also presented as the main organizing 
feature through which religious knowledge was disseminated and identities formulated. 
Kefeli, studying apostasy in a peasant community, notes that mass conversion was “the 
result of a long exposure to Islamic beliefs, through educational, kinship and economic 
networks.”** According to Kefeli, popular knowledge of Islam was most directly 
propagated through “an extensive network of Islamic books and schools.””> Rooted in 
Sufi practices and teachings, these books served as effective mediators of Islamic “high 


culture””© 


to the daily existence and educational levels of most peasants. 
Additionally, popular festivals “served as a common link between itinerant 


mullahs or Sufis, seasonal workers, and women. They represented one of the most 


® Here I am using Lazzerini’s definition of discourse with regard to modernism. As Lazzerini has noted, 
the direction of social change (and the problems hindering it) desired by Jadidists and Russian authorities 
Edward J. Lazzerini, “Ismail Bey Gasprinskii (Gaspirali): the Discourse of Modernism and the Russians,” 
in Edward Allworth, ed., Tatars of the Crimea, Their Struggle for Survival (Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press 1988), pp. 149-169. 

* Agnes Kefeli, “Constructing an Islamic Identity: The Case of Elyshevo Village in the Nineteenth 
Century,” in Brower and Lazzerini, eds., Russia's Orient, p. 275. 

% Kefeli, “Constructing an Islamic Identity,” p. 275. 

% Ernest Gellner, Muslim Society (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1981). 
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important agents in the spread of Islamic knowledge.””’ Moving from village to village, 
a festival served as the nexus of a network where merchants could sell Sufi texts, oral 
epic and religious poems were recited, etc. Kefeli also notes that women, who married 
and settled in other villages, often brought religious knowledge to their new communities, 
even opening clandestine Qur’anic schools for their children. Thus women, especially, 
were “a link between communities whose level of Islamization was not necessarily the 
same.”*® Later in the apostate movement, as peasant communities implemented sharia 
(religious law), zakat (taxes) and sedaka (alms for the poor), the local intellectual elite 
played an important role in effecting mass conversions through Qur’anic education: 
recitations of religious texts, high levels of instruction (possibly leading one to study in 
Bukhara), and assisting in translating Islamic works.” These practices, submerged in 
educational, kinship and socioeconomic relationships, provided Tatars in Kefeli’s study 
with the preconscious ideas, experiences, and beliefs — the habitus — upon which they 
could construct an Islamic identity. 

Kefeli’s emphasis on the multiple networks that spring from networks embedded 
in informal Islamic practices and beliefs conforms to the emerging pattern in those 
studies of Central Asian and Caucasian societies that exclude influences from the state on 
identity formation by placing state and society in binary opposition to each other. 

According to Russian law, once an individual had converted to Orthodoxy, 

neither he nor his descendants could convert back to Islam. Threatened by this 


policy, Muslim Tatars counterattacked by trying to keep the converts in their 
community in spite of legal prohibitions on Muslim proselytism.”!” 


97 Kefeli, “Constructing an Islamic Identity,” p. 279. 

%8 Kefeli, “Constructing an Islamic Identity,” p. 275. 

” Kefeli, “Constructing an Islamic Identity,” p. 283. 
sg Kefeli, “Constructing an Islamic Identity,” p. 271. 
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Omitted from this dichotomous formulation are several questions about the gray area 
between state and society in which identities form. First, how were state policies on 
apostasy actually enforced on villagers — uniformly or varied over time and place? 
Second, what were the points of contention (if any) between converts to Orthodoxy and 
Tatars who remained Muslim regarding potential repercussions from the state? Third, to 
what extent were loyal Muslims able to negotiate with the Russian state? These and 
other concerns are precluded from Kefeli’s reconstruction of social circumstances 
surrounding apostasy because she does not incorporate top-down influences on identity 
formation. Consequently, her study of identity in Tatarstan — like those of Gladney and 
Algar ~ do not provide a comprehensive picture of the forces propelling identity change 


(or continuity). 


The Fall of the Emirate of Bukhara 

In her analysis of a contemporary account of the fall of the Emirate of Bukhara to 
Russian forces, Jo-Ann Gross presents an alternative perspective of the Russian conquest 
of Central Asia that is formed from linkages in “historical memory” and “cultural 
identity.”"°' Gleaned from Bukharan scholar ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Sami’s historical chronicle, 
Tarikh-i Salatan-i Manghitiya, Gross asserts that this perspective is not one of 
conservative religious protest, tribal revolt or Jadid modernism; rather Sami’s critical 
account of the fall of Bukhara is a temporal comparison with a glorious past (the Timurid 
Period) in which Islamic ideals of justice and morality reigned supreme. Gross stresses 


the social and cultural values of the society — led by members of the bureaucratic elite 


'©l Jo-Ann Gross, “Historical Memory, Cultural Identity, and Change: Mirza ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Sami’s 
Representation of the Russian Conquest of Bukhara,” in Brower and Lazzerini, eds., Russia's Orient. 
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and religious class — in which this literary critique is situated: “Moral character, 
knowledge of authoritative texts, ethical norms, personal development, and spiritual 
cultivation (all aspects of the Islamic ideal adab) were acquired by individuals through 
the shared experience of traditional Islamic education...or habitus.”! 

According to Gross, these themes of justice and morality are clearly reflected in 
his text. “For Sami, internal political and social weakness and conflict were the critical 
factors impeding establishment of a true and just Muslim Bukharan state. He perceived 
the Russian incursion, albeit a dramatic one, to be merely an accessory to the steady 
decline already in progress.”'® Gross further relates that Sami’s portrayal of the Emir’s 
oldest son, ‘Abd al-Malik Tura is one that embodies these historical Islamic ideals. “Abd 
al-Malik is described as “a heroic rebel who...represents the townspeople, the tribal 
leadership, and the religious class, all of whom find [Emir] Muzaffar’s actions either 
ineffective, unjust, or oppressive.”'™ 

Gross, then, distinguishes historical and religious themes in Sami’s writings that 
serve as networks (again across time and space) in which shared ideas and experiences 


formed. As she writes, “’Abd al-‘ Aziz Sami’s unofficial history represents a worldview 


firmly rooted in the memory of a shared historical past...” This Islamic “worldview,” as 


'2 Gross, “Historical Memory, Cultural Identity, and Change,” p. 204. 
'3 Gross, “Historical Memory, Cultural Identity, and Change,” p. 208. 
' Gross, “Historical Memory, Cultural Identity, and Change,” p. 218. 
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it connects with historical memory, thus constitutes the networks within which “local 
sentiment regarding the conquest period and the changes that were to follow,” formed.'°° 
Thus, the theory of practice approach views identity formation as a process 
immersed in a set of social relations. While particularly useful in analyzing the structure 
of social activity within bounded social spheres, it does not, however, account for 
external influences on identities. This inattention to power relations that are constituted 
by an external hegemonic force (e.g. colonial state, international financial institution, 
etc.) undermines the approach’s efficacy in comprehensively explaining the sources of 
social order and change. Therefore, the theory of practice approach neatly applies to Jo- 
Ann Gross’ study of Sami’s account of the fall of the Bukharan Emirate, for this account 
is set in the context of Islamic history, not modernity. However, in studying colonial and 
postcolonial societies that have encountered and are encountering the effects of an 
externally imposed hegemonic power, the theory of practice approach is missing a key 


component. 


'°5 Gross, “Historical Memory, Cultural Identity, and Change,” p. 221. 
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Theory of Hegemony 


The Theory 

The second approach to identity formation stresses the primacy of attempts by a 
hegemonic power (usually a state) to manipulate identities for more efficient social 
control. Accordingly, cleavages in society are not believed to have become politicized as 
a consequence of virulent culture clashes, extreme religious causes, or charismatic social 
actors (although these elements are important), but because they are encoded and 
institutionalized, directly or indirectly, by the state. A prominent proponent of this 
approach is David Laitin whose study of Yoruban politics and society'™ — like Bentley’s 


'07 _ sought to transcend the existing dichotomy between primordialists and rational 


study 
actor theorists in identity studies.'* 

Laitin formulated a “model of hegemonic control” through which he concluded 
that the causes of inter-religious peace between Yoruba Muslims and Christians resided 
in the policies of British colonial rulers. Citing its method of indirect rule, he asserted 
that the British colonial government privileged Yorubans’ identification with ancestral 
cities by increasing the prestige and resources of the chieftains of local ancestral cities 


and deprivileged religion as a defining category of Yoruban identity. Laitin’s model can 


be summarized in the following way: All societies have “cultural subsystems” based on 


'© David D. Laitin, Hegemony and Culture: Politics and Religious Change Among the Yoruba (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1986). 

as Bentley, “Ethnicity and Practice.” 

‘8 Laitin immediately stakes out his intention to “dispel” false notions of identity formation in Africa: “The 
first is the belief that virtually all the new states of Africa are afflicted by premodem sorts of 

conflicts... The second notion I found repugnant...portrayed present-day tribal conflict in Africa as merely 
another form of instrumental action by interest groups” Laitin, Hegemony and Culture, ix. 
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categories such as language, religion, and occupation. Elite groups seek to establish their 
control over the rest of society, through the state, by promoting a particular cleavage 
between two existing subsystems. Thus, according to Laitin’s model, successful political 
power seekers manipulate existing divisions/categories in society to achieve hegemonic 
control — a position of authority that is achieved “when members of all social strata” 
conform to the rulers’ chosen “dimension of conflict.” This dimension of conflict and the 
categories of the hegemonic cultural subsystem are then accepted as “common sense.”!” 
However, alongside this acceptance of a particular social cleavage, a set of alternative 


categories may lay “latent” among the public. This “contradictory consciousness” may be 


mobilized by “putative elites” in opposition to the established elite.''® 


“Contradictory Consciousness” Revisited 

Despite its strength in discovering the source(s) of identity change the theory of 
hegemony approach harbors an internal inconsistency that undermines its ability to 
include complementary influences on identities from ideas, institutions and practices in 
society. For implicit in this approach — as put forth by Laitin — is the wholesale 
acceptance of the hegemonic power’s ideology, which prevents a “latent critical 
consciousness” from being mobilized.''' This conception of hegemonic ideology as 
unbroken, uniform and separate from other (nonhegemonic) ideologies on one hand, and 
of public consciousness as either conforming or contradictory on the other, overlooks the 
complex process in which ideas are inculcated. This shortcoming stems, first of all, from 


a rough interpretation of Antonio Gramsci’s conception of consciousness and, second, 


' Laitin, Hegemony and Culture, p. 159. 
"0 Laitin, Hegemony and Culture, pp. 107-108. 
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from an extension of his ideas beyond their original thematic (political economy) and 
geographic (Western Europe) application to the study of identity formation in 
“developing” countries. To better understand Gramsci’s theory and its “limited 
applicability,” as Max Weber would say, we must revisit Gramsci’s approach to 
hegemony and consciousness. 

Central to Gramsci’s theory is the consent of the public to “intellectual and moral 
leadership which is objectified in and exercised through the institutions of civil society — 
the ensemble of educational, religious and associational institutions.”!'? But how is 
consent formed? For Gramsci, consent by the masses to the rule cf a hegemonic power 
resides in their consciousness. However, the precise nature of the public’s consciousness 
is an issue of debate. On one hand, following Joseph Femia, Laitin states that Gramsci 
treats consciousness as a zone of competition, for among the lower levels of society there 
lies a “contradictory consciousness.” This consciousness, if fully articulated, can develop 
into a “counter hegemony.”!3 
The active man-in-the-mass has a practical activity, but has no clear theoretical 
consciousness of this activity...One might almost say that he has two theoretical 
consciousnesses (or one contradictory consciousness): one which is implicit in his 
activity and which truly unites him with all his fellow-workers in the practical 
transformation of reality; and one, superficially explicit or verbal, which he has 
inherited from the past and uncritically accepted. But this ‘verbal’ conception is 
not without consequences. It binds together a specific social group, it influences 
moral conduct and the direction of will, in a manner more or less powerful, 
but often powerful enough to produce a situation in which the contradictory 


character of consciousness does not permit of any action, any decision or any 
choice, and produces a condition of moral and political passivity.'' 


MY aitin, Hegemony and Culture, p. 105. 

'!2 Joseph Femia, “Hegemony and Consciousness in the Thought of Antonio Gramsci,” Political Studies 23 
(1975), p. 30. 

"3 Laitin, Hegemony and Culture, p. 106. 

"4 Femia, “Hegemony and Consciousness in the Thought of Antonio Gramsci,” p. 33. 
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Thus, according to the passage above, Gramsci’s main concern is the extent to which a 

hegemon’s ideology neutralizes manifestations of contradictory consciousness to 

maintain a passive public.''® 
However, a different interpretation emphasizes the complexity in Gramsci’s 

concepts of hegemony and consciousness has been noted long ago by Chantal Mouffe in 

her analysis of Gramsci’s visualization of creating a new hegemony: “...Gramsci 

indicates extremely clearly that intellectual and moral reform does not consist in making 

a clean sweep of the existing world-view and replacing it with a completely new and 

already formulated one. Rather, it consists in a process of transformation... .{that is a] 

disarticulation-rearticulation of given ideological elements in a struggle between two 

hegemonic principles to appropriate these elements.”''® Similarly, Neera Chandhoke 

writes that, for Gramsci, 
hegemony is not something that can be established once and for all and then left to fend 
for itself. It has to be constantly reformulated and expressed...Gramsci effectively 
shifts political discourse from its obsession with the macro-structures of power to the 
way it [the state], through hegemony, could thus probe relations on a micro-structural 
level as well as on the level of macro-structures. 


Therefore, the realm of contradictory consciousness is neither homeostatic nor 


separate from other ideologies, but fluid, ambiguous, and characterized by “bizarre 


"'® This analysis of Gramsci has surfaced most recently in the divergent conceptions of the nature of social 
consiousness by James C. Scott and Susan C. Stokes. In response to Scott’s formulation of subalterns’ 
ability to recognize and combat ideological domination through “everyday forms of resistance,” Stokes 
emphasizes the efficacy in which “dominant ‘conceptions of the world’” penetrate critical social 
consciousness and paralyze it. However, both perceive the mobilization of the masses as a zero-sum game 
in which “contradictory consciousness” is either won or lost. See James C. Scott and Benedict J. Tria 
Kerkvliet, eds., Everyday Forms of Peasant Resistance on South-East Asia (London: Frank Cass, 1986) and 
Susan Carol Stokes, Cultures in Conflict: social movements and the state in Peru (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1995), p. 7. 

"6 Chantal Mouffe, Gramsci and Marxist Theory (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1979), pp. 191-194. 
"'? Neera Chandhoke, State and Civil Society: Explorations in Political Theory (New Delhi; Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1995), p. 153. 
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combinations” of fragments of ideologies from counterhegemonic and hegemonic 
sources. Neither a pure reflection of a dominant ideology nor born out of a complete 


rejection of it, “latent critical consciousness”! '® is constituted by “a tangled web of 


contradictory ideological components.”!!9 

Thus, Laitin’s application of this conception of consciousness bypasses a critical 
aspect of identity formation. Such conceptions — which view contradictory consciousness 
as a bounded doctrine of resistance that lies “latent,” waiting to be mobilized by 
intellectuals — fail to note the interpenetration and cross-fertilization of ideas and values 
that lie at the very heart of identity formation.'?° 

Secondly, Gramsci’s ideas, which were produced in the context of and directed 
towards 19" century Europe, were most likely not intended to be applied by students of 
identity formation and to other areas of the globe. This becomes more evident when one 
considers that many countries outside of Western Europe are characterized — not by a 
single hegemonic ideology — but by several competing, potential hegemonic ideologies. 
Gramsci himself has warned that “reality produces a wealth of bizarre combinations” and 
that no theoretical formula applies uniformly to different settings: “It is up to the 
theoretician to unravel these in order to discover fresh proof of his theory, to ‘translate’ 


into theoretical language the elements of historical life.”!*' 


"8 Laitin, Hegemony and Culture, p. 105. 

"9 Jonathon Glassman, “The Bondsman’s New Clothes: The Contradictory Consciousness of Slave 
Resistance on the Swahili Coast,” Journal of African History 32 (1991), p. 311. 

29 | aitin would probably dispute being categorized in this way, but his general statement on this point cites 
David J. Cheal’s discussion of contradictory consciousness which clearly delineates a dichotomy between 
“practical ideas (consciousness of existing practice)” and “received ideas (pure theory),” and between a 
“dominant value system” and a “subordinate value system.” Laitin, Hegemony and Culture, p. 106; David 
J. Cheal, “Hegemony, Ideology and Contradictory Consciousness,” The Sociological Quarterly 20 (Winter 
1979), pp. 110-111. 

2! Gramsci, Prison Notebooks, as quoted in Glassman, “The Bondsman’s New Clothes,” p. I. 
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Consequently, any application of Gramscian ideas on ideology and consciousness 
must be cognizant of contextually-specific and historically-embedded contributions from 
society. Otherwise, just as the theory of practice approach ignores sources of identity 
change from the state, the theory of hegemony approach does not include ingredients 
from society. As will be seen below, aspects of indigenous life are only examined from 
the perspective of their compatibility (or incompatibility) with policies and ideologies of 
a hegemonic power. Little attention is given to the evolution of ideas and practices 
embedded in social histories of Central Asian and Caucasian peoples that are suddenly 
confronted with attempts to restructure their society. What is missing in these analyses, 


then, is a contextualization of state policies in social relations and institutions. 


The Primacy of the Russian and Soviet State 
However, the theory of hegemony approach to identity change is attractive to a 
number of post-Soviet scholars, particularly those who attempt to explain the fall of the 
Soviet Union and/or the numerous identity-based demands that have followed it. In 
contrast to Cold War scholarship that often emphasized the totalitarian nature of the 
Soviet state and the atomization of society,'”” these studies explore how policies of the 
Russian and Soviet Empires have contributed to increased particular identities. Their 


focus on the Russian/Soviet state as a hegemonic forger of non-Russian identities, then, 


'2 See Cart J. Friedrich and Zbigniew Brzezinski’s discussion of “islands of separateness” — isolated areas 
of resistance in society to the Soviet state. Four areas are mentioned: family, religious institutions, 
universities and other schools, and organizations in literature and fine arts. Totalitarian Dictatorship and 
Autocracy 2d ed.(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965), pp. 279-314. 
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provides us with the causes and consequences of identity programs that are often 
produced in policy and academic institutions in Moscow. 

As with my review of literature applying Bourdieu’s theory of practice, the broad 
array of cases that follow focus on three common themes in the top-down construction of 
identities: first, policies and ideologies of the state are viewed as monolithic wholes; 
second, the impact of these policies on different groups within a society (and between 
societies) are homogenized; and third, non-state elements that stem from local social 
circumstances receive limited attention. The cases below include studies of Soviet ethnic 
policies, the administration of religion in Tsarist Russia, Pashtun promotion of local, 
religious, and ethnic identities in Afghanistan, Tsarist citizenship policies, and the 


production of national identity in Communist China. 


Ethnic Particularism in the Soviet Union 

Yuri Slezkine has employed a top-down approach to explain the rise of ethnic 
identities in the Soviet Union. In contrast to the much-touted socialist ideology of 
internationalism, he shows how the policies of the Soviet state actually “promoted ethnic 
particularism.”'> Beginning with Vladimir Lenin, Slezkine asserts, the ideological 
foundation for “nation-building” (natsional noe stroitel'stvo) was laid. The korenizatsiia 
(indigenization) program in the 1920s — which established quotas to fill the state 
positions with non-Russians — further encouraged “local nationalism” by structuring 
ethnic differences in socioeconomic terms within the Soviet system. However, Slezkine 


states that Joseph Stalin, whose policies linked titular ethnic affiliations to discrete 


'3 Vuri Slezkine, “How a Socialist State Promoted Ethnic Particularism,” in Geoff Eley and Ronald Grigor 
Suny, eds., Becoming National: A Reader (New York : Oxford University Press, 1996), pp. 44-67. 
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territories, who was the “true ‘father of nations.’”'?* According to Slezkine, while this 
reduced the number of official nationalities in the Soviet Union, it strengthened those 
remaining, which then concentrated the resources and bureaucracies of their republics for 
the production of national cultures.'?> It was this legacy of “ethnic particularism” that 
constituted “the only meaningful identity” and eventually contributed to the breakup of 
the Soviet Union and the region’s subsequent ethno-political organization. '7° 

While Slezkine’s study debunks dangerous myths that the array of ethnic 
demands in the post-Soviet context have erupted spontaneously or due to long-suppressed 
primordial desires,'’ its usefulness for uncovering how these identities formed during the 
years of the Soviet regime is restricted. Tracing the development and thematic 
consistency of Soviet nationality policies, Slezkine’s analysis does not elucidate how 
these policies were accepted and inculcated across the diverse demographic landscape of 
the former Soviet Union. While his broad historical assessment cannot address the 
experiences of each ethnic group, his emphasis on the state implies the wholesale and 
unaltered adoption of its policies, particularly among those who benefited most from 
these policies (titular nationalities). 

The status of a given nationality could vary a great deal but the continuing use of 

ethnic quotas made sure that most practical advantages accrued to the members of 

titular nationalities residing in their “own” republics. Sixty years of remarkable 

consistency on this score had resulted in almost total “native” control over most 


Union republics: large ethnic elites owed their initial promotions and their current 
legitimacy (such as it was) to the fact of being ethnic. ..when Gorbachev finally 


'24 Slezkine, “How a Socialist State Promoted Ethnic Particularism,” p. 203. 

'5 Stezkine, “How a Socialist State Promoted Ethnic Particularism,” p. 225. 

'26 Stezkine, “How a Socialist State Promoted Ethnic Particularism,” p. 228. 

"27 Ronald Grigor Suny, The Revenge of the Past: Nationalism, Revolution, and the Collapse of the Soviet 
Union (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1993), p. 3. 
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discarded the worn-out Marxist verbiage, the only language that remained was the 
well honed and long practiced language of nationalism." 


Thus, in Slezkine’s study, the ideological impact of state policies is relatively 
unexamined. Responses by different ethnic groups are assumed to be evident (and 
uniform?) in the numerous ethnic claims that have emerged in the post-Soviet period. 
Slezkine does not address the piecemeal nature of ideology, that is, the influences of 
some (but not all) of its elements in the production of identity. Furthermore, viewing 
identity change from the perspective of state policy aims, he does not include influences 
from the social relations of individual ethnic groups; this contributes to the implication of 


a monolithic response from diverse members of (post-)Soviet society. 


Creating Non-Christian Categories in Tsarist Russia 


Michael Khodarkovsky has conducted a similar examination of earlier state 
policies on identity formation. His study of how non-Christian identities were 
“constructed” in eighteenth century Russia highlights the “countervailing perceptions and 
interpretations”'? between non-Christians and Russian policy makers. Noting that with 
the creation of broad ethnolinguistic categories of non-Christians, “Muscovite chroniclers 
as well as Foreign Office interpreters and scribes began to deliberately construct an 
image of the ‘other.””'°° From this point of difference, Khodarkovsky traces non- 
Christians’ long political integration into the Russian Empire, politically, economically, 


and finally, religiously. At critical thresholds in this process, Khodarkovsky claims, non- 


"28 Slezkine, “How a Socialist State Promoted Ethnic Particularism,” pp. 228-229. 

"9 Edward J. Lazzerini, “Local Accommodation and Resistance to Colonialism in Nineteenth-Century 
Crimea,” in Brower and Lazzerini, eds,. Russia's Orient, p. 4. 

"°° Michael Khodarkovsky, “Ignoble Savages and Unfaithful Subjects: Constructing Non-Christian 
Identities in Early Modern Russia,” in Brower and Lazzerini Russia‘’s Orient, p.11. 
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Christians construed the nature and objectives of Russian Imperial policy differently than 
its makers. 

Beginning with the changes to their political status, non-Christians perceived 
Russian intentions alternately. According to Khodarkovsky, while the former viewed 
peace treaties (shert’) to be mutual agreements of equity, the Russian authorities saw 
them as “an allegiance sworn by a non-Christian people to their Muscovite sovereign.”'?! 
This pattern continued in economic relations as well. The compensation provided to non- 
Christians for taxes (ijasak) that were imposed upon them by the Russian state was 
viewed by authorities as a reward for non-Christian’s subservience; however, this process 
was perceived as trade transactions by the latter. In religion, Khodarkovsky describes 
that, for non-Russians, converting to Christianity “meant little beyond receiving 
temporary benefits,” but for Russian policy makers, it was “ a rite intended to incorporate 
the non-Russians into the state.”'3? 

Khodarkovsky’s depiction of Russian efforts to construct political, economic, and 
religious identities of non-Christians strongly parallels Laitin’s model of hegemonic 
control. In the course of dictating the terms of non-Christians’ protracted inclusion into 
the Imperial social structure, Khodarkovsky notes that pre-existing identities were 
adopted and encoded to advance Russian hegemony: 

The process of constructing the identities of the non-Christian peoples in Russia 

was not original. In fact, both the names of the newly encountered peoples and 

the terms in which the encounter was codified (emphasis added) were inherited 


from the Turko-Mongol principalities that preceded the arrival of the Russians (cf. 
among others the origins of the words shert’ and iasak).'*° 


'5' Khodarkovsky, “Ignoble Savages and Unfaithful Subjects,” p. 13. 
'32 Khodarkovsky, “Ignoble Savages and Unfaithful Subjects,” pp. 20-21. 
'33 Khodarkovsky, “Ignoble Savages and Unfaithful Subjects,” p. 22. 
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However, Khodarkovsky’s state-oriented perspective does not cover a key aspect 
of identity change among non-Christians. Although he identifies the terms of indigenous 
peoples’ discourse, such as shert’ and iasak, he only examines them within the 
framework of Russian policy and as static items that are manipulated. Missing from his 
analysis is an idea of how these institutions and practices were altered to accommodate 
the ideology and policy of Imperial expansion and what significance that change had for 
local populations of non-Christians. Further, what elements of Russian policy were 
incorporated and which were rejected in the “rearticulation” of indigenous and Imperial 
discourses? Khodarkovsky’s analysis — concurrent with the limitations noted in the 
model of hegemonic control — does not explore the interaction of these two discourses as 


a dynamic process in which each adjusted to, included and rejected items of the other. 


Promoting Identities in Fragmented Afghanistan 


Similarly, in his study of local, ethnic and religious identities that underline the 
fragmentation of society in Afghanistan, Olivier Roy focuses on the politics of hegemony 
as the conductor of identity change.'** Roy finds that “ethnic groups are more a 
construction in which politicization might play a role” in Afghanistan.'*> He notes that 
although gawm — a term used to denote any local group with solidarity ties — is the “real 
level of identification,” it has been increasingly expressed in ethnic terms as Afghan 
society has become politicized by the Soviet-Afghan War, a pan-Turkic movement, and 


the Pashtun regime in power.'* 


'4 Olivier Roy, “Ethnic Identity and Political Expression in Northem Afghanistan,” in Jo-Ann Gross, ed. 
Muslims in Central Asia, pp. 73-86. 

'55 Roy, “Ethnic Identity and Political Expression in Northem Afghanistan,” p. 75. 

'56 Roy, “Ethnic Identity and Political Expression in Northem Afghanistan,” p. 73. 
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Roy further describes how the alliance of Tajiks and Uzbeks against the Pashtuns 
(that emerged during the Soviet-Afghan War) assumed the shape of a “fundamentalist 
movement, opposing Islam and umma [the Muslim community of believers] against 
Pashtun nationalism.”'*’ The pan-Turkism of Azad Beg’s movement in the 1980s, 
however, sought to draw anyone of Turkic origin to support its opposition to the Soviets 
and the Kabul regime. While Azad Beg gathered mostly Uzbeks and Turkmens to his 
cause, he was opposed by “fundamentalist” parties that “accused him of dividing the 
umma along the same lines advocated by government propaganda.”'38 

From this complex and fluid political landscape, Roy’s analysis is that the 
Pashtun regime juxtaposed ethnic affiliations (particularly among Uzbeks) against 
Islamic “fundamentalism” to maintain its control: “...not withstanding rhetorical 
speeches about the rights of the Uzbek nationality, the government in Kabul plays on 
intra-ethnic fragmentation, at the qawm level, pitting local groups against each other and 
taking advantage of the weaker jihad spirit among Uzbeks to enroll them into well paid 
militia groups which could be used against other ethnic groups.”!? ? Roy concludes that 
the limited Uzbek nationalism that has emerged has worked in favor of the Pashtun’s, 
who have manipulated it and religious identity to bring about “the splitting of the Uzbek 
population and making it politically amorphous.”!*° 
However, while Roy effectively shows how the Pashtuns have promoted qawm 


differences to its political advantage, he — like Khodarkovsky and Slezkine — does not 


'57 Roy, “Ethnic Identity and Political Expression in Northern Afghanistan,” p. 78. 
'38 Roy, “Ethnic Identity and Political Expression in Northern Afghanistan,” p. 81. 
'5° Roy, “Ethnic Identity and Political Expression in Northem Afghanistan,” p. 83. 
'° Roy, “Ethnic Identity and Political Expression in Northern Afghanistan,” p. 84. 
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provide us with insight into the “bizarre combinations” of the fragmented ideologies 
working behind political realignments or a picture of the constellation of social relations 
in which this change takes place. Focused on the causes and consequences of the 
conflicts within Uzbeks who must choose either their local or their religious identity, he 
does not take us into the consciousness of Uzbeks where this complex process occurs. 
His conclusion that the “splitting” of Uzbeks by political forces have made it 
“amorphous” politically illustrates well the limitations of the hegemonic approach in 


identity studies. 


Redefining Citizenship in Tsarist Russia 

Dov Yaroshevski’s analysis of the role of new definitions of citizenship 
(grazhdansvennost’) in recasting the self-image of the Russian Empire in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries also assumes a top-down approach. Studying Russian 
conceptions of citizenship, as they became the /eitmotif of Russian policy towards 
peoples on the Empire’s borderlands, Yaroshevski identifies three broad objectives of 
Tsarist policies: “to undermine the kinship-based aristocracy, to promote self- 
government, and to establish a reformed native court.”!'*' Infused with a sense of “social 
evolutionism”, citizenship policies sought to create a universal “imperial public sphere” 
towards which “’particularistic’ native society” would aspire. '*? 

However, Yaroshevski notes that when these policies were implemented — “aimed 


99143 


at creating new institutions exercising a sort of paternalistic guidance” ” — they met 


'S' Dov Yaroshevski, “Empire and Citizenship,” in Brower and Lazzerini, Russia's Orient, p. 61. 
'2 Yaroshevski, “Empire and Citizenship,” pp. 73, 76. 
'3 Yaroshevski, “Empire and Citizenship,” p. 70. 
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“pervasive resistance”:'“ “Through power negotiations natives demonstrated that they 
were able to create a revised political balance on the local level and in many cases to 
redefine Russian proposals to their benefit. The Russian planners of citizenship 
policy...were faced many times with popular mobilization for local aims.”'* This 
“sequence of ongoing Russian-native contests for legitimation,” Yaroshevski asserts, 
formed “a certain institutional syncretism between Russian and native elites.”!*© 

Yet, true to form, his analysis of Russian hegemony as a shared discourse 
between Russian and native elites does not pursue the sources or effects of this 
“syncretism” with regards to indigenous social life. For instance, Yaroshevski asserts 
that atkamnary (“horsemen”) thwarted Russian policy aims for a new Kirghiz election 


system by forming a political machine of graft and corruption. His introduction of an 


indigenous institution is encouraging but his analysis remains limited, for he only 


examines the impact of this atkamnary upon Russian policy, not the other way around. 


Are we to assume that this social institution’s primary form and function is that of a 
corrupt political machine? He explores neither the origin nor purpose of atkamnary 
before the arrival of Russian policy, nor the latter’s impact upon it. Yaroshevski 
correctly states that “citizenship policy, the goal of which was to ensure tsarist 
hegemony, turned into a trial of strength, producing compromise and an occasional 
defeat.”'*”? Employing the hegemonic model, however, only allows him to study the 


compromise and defeat of Russian policymaking, not Kirghiz society. 


'4 Yaroshevski, “Empire and Citizenship,” p. 73. 

'45 Varoshevski, “Empire and Citizenship,” pp. 70-71. 
'6 Varoshevski, “Empire and Citizenship.” 
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Producing a Chinese National Identity 


A sophisticated reformulation of the model of hegemonic control was utilized in 
Dru Gladney’s study'** of the production of a nationalist discourse in China. Gladney 
asserts that the state, by objectifying, exoticizing and eroticizing minorities as “sensual 


and more primitive” ied 


and by essentializing the Han majority as superior bearers of 
“civility and modernity,” articulates “a discourse of morality” that constructs gender and 
ethnic hierarchies in China.'©° His analysis of the representations of minorities in 
Chinese art, film, and television and radio broadcasts illustrates the role of the Chinese 
state in constructing identities in “areas of popular culture.”'*' Gladney describes that the 
Han, who make up 91.96 percent of the population, are portrayed as “’normal and 
unexotic’” in contrast to ethnic minorties in order to advance “the invention and 
legitimation of the Han:” “It is cultural difference between Mandarin and Cantonese, 
Shanghaiese and sichuanese, that most Chinese feared would pull them apart, and the 
notion of the Han was one fiction encouraged to hold them together. ..Neither the 
Nationalists in Taiwan nor the Communists on the mainland have challenged this generic 
ethnonym; it proved too fundamentally useful.”!* ? Thus, Han homogeneity is 
essentialized while minorities, such as the Central Asian Uygur population, are 
constructed in state discourse as “a marked category, characterized by sensuality, 


colorfulness, and exotic custom” in order to maintain national unity.'*? 


'48 Gladney, “Representing Nationality in China.” 

'49 Gladney, “Representing Nationality in China,” p. 102. 

'S° Gladney, “Representing Nationality in China,” p. 116. 

'S! Gladney, “Representing Nationality in China,” p. 94. 

'S? Gladney, “Representing Nationality in China,” pp. 98-99. 
'S3 Gladney, “Representing Nationality in China,” p. 102. 
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Despite its acute sensitivity to the constitution of a majority-minority divide in the 
state’s discourse, Gladney’s analysis harbors the flaws inherent in the model of 
hegemonic control. Specifically, his assertion that recent films by the Han and a protest 
rally in 1987 by Uygur artists objecting to offensive depictions of Uygurs by Han artists 
“represent various levels of contestation” bring to light these flaws. Gladney’s clear-cut 
division between the state’s promotion of ethnic hierarchies in popular culture and 
minority dissenters is particularly problematic. He concludes that minorities often allow 
their objectification by the state so that they may turn it to their benefit: the “maintenance 
and assertion of minority ‘culture,’ no matter how exoticized or contrived, may be seen as 
a form of resistance.”'** This formulation of a separate and monolithic contradictory 
consciousness among minorities leaves little room for the possibility that some elements 
of the state’s identity program were, in fact, inculcated. As Gladney further states, 
minorities, “By participating in their ‘training’ by the Han Chinese state, supporting 
minority art and culture, [minorities] often find ways to promote values that may be 
contrary to the state’s modernizing program.”!*> But the sources of those values are not 
discussed by Gladney, and may come from the state’s ideology. 

Despite the diverse spatial and temporal foci of the studies above, none have 
explored the intersection of the Islamic “worldview” (as it was constituted in specific 
contexts) with the ideas and values of a contemporaneous hegemonic power. While 
theorists adhering to Bourdieu’s theory of practice approach provide insight into the inner 


workings of the former, their representation of the foreign “worldview” (which is often a 


' Gladney, “Representing Nationality in China,” p. 117. 
‘55 Gladney, “Representing Nationality in China,” p. 117. 
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reification of the Russian/Soviet state) as separate from and diametrically opposed to 
indigenous social institutions and lifestyles is incomplete. Conversely, those within the 
Gramscian tradition offer well-developed conceptions of the motives and objectives of 
the latter, only to leave the effects of modern political ideologies upon Central Asian and 
Caucasian social life unexamined. 

These shortcomings are not due to lack of interest, for many of the above studies 
are focused specifically on the interaction of social, economic, and political forces. They 
are a consequence of their theoretical perspectives. Identity formation, particularly at the 
conceptual frontier where the logic underpinning non-Western society and politics must 
adjust to European-based models of governance, is complex. The complexities that arise 
in making this adaptation suggest that a less rigid methodology — that is more inclusive of 
indigenous notions of identity and community — can offer a more nuanced understanding 
of the often consensual character of the interaction of “the modern” and “the 


traditional.”'*6 


'S6 Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments: Colonial and Postcolonial Histories (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1993); Sami Zubaida, /slam, the People and the State: Essays on Political 
Ideas and Movements in the Middle East (London; New York: J.B. Tauris, 1989). 
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4. ISLAMIC DISCOURSE AND NATIONAL IDEOLOGY 


A Note on Discourse 

In contrast to scholars who interpret “‘discourse” in Muslim societies to be only 
the expression of meanings as a text of social activity,'*’ [ emphasize its role in 
organizing social action and the relations in which that action occurs. In conceptualizing 
the structuring nature of discourse within a set of social relations, I draw my definition 
from Mark Saroyan and Serif Mardin, who employ this perspective in their studies of 
Islam. The former scholar suggests a methodology that fastens on the “forms and 
functions” of practices of Muslims: 

By forms, I mean the organization of Muslim practices, including the structures of 

the clerical administrations and the rites of Islam: the daily and Friday prayers, 

sermons, the observance of religious holidays and other ritual conduct...By 

exploring the function of form, that is, the culturally constructed meanings given 

to Islamic practices and the resulting meanings that they convey, research is better 

situated to evaluate the actual role that Islam plays in...society. 

However, moving beyond Saroyan’s focus on the cultural meanings attributed to 


and generated by Muslim practices, Mardin asserts that Islam contains its own resource 


pool (or “cultural knapsack” in his words) of concepts that help translate ideals of society 


'57 See, for example, Dale F. Eickelman, The Middle East: an anthropological approach, 2nd ed. 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice Hall, 1989); Gross, Muslims in Central Asia; and William R., Roff, ed., 
Islam and the Political Economy of Meaning: Comparative Studies of Muslim Discourse (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1987). 
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to Muslims in layman’s terms.'*? Thus, Mardin views Islam as an “idiom” of activity 
that is: pervasive in the sense that it covers all aspects of life in society and that it is 
shared more equally by upper and lower classes than its equivalents are in the West. 
Daily-life strategies are framed by the use of the religious idiom, and the fund of 

Qur ‘anic symbols on which it is based has a widespread popular usage.”'™ Following 
Saroyan and Mardin, then, I view Islamic discourse as an “organized system of 
meanings,”'*' drawn from a set of concepts in the Qur’an (and other sources), that are 
“structured by a more specific set of practices.”'©? This discourse, however, must be 


contextualized within relations between state and society. 


Islamic Discourse in Social Relations 
For Mardin, Islam’s idiomatic nature has served to counteract the diachronic 
effects of the process of modernization in Turkey by providing a link between the social 


163 These two 


worlds of military and civilian elites and the “folk” stratum of society. 
realms of society have become further separated in several respects: “palace” versus folk 
culture, Kanun (secular) versus Sharia law, orthodox versus folk interpretations of Islam, 
and Mongol versus Sassanid political heritages. While he argues that in each of the latter 
items of an Islamic discourse have helped preserve social cohesion in Turkey, Mardin 


asserts that the unique history of Ottoman Sultanism lends itself to “the dichotomous 


structuring of society...and the unusually well-defined boundaries of the Ottoman 


'59 Serif Mardin, Religion and social change in modern Turkey: the case of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi 
(Albany: State University of New York, 1989), p. 7. 

'© Mardin, Religion and social change in modern Turkey, p. 3. 

'6! Saroyan, “Reconstructing Community,” p. 54. 
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political establishment achieved this neat separation between Ottoman political society 
and what may be termed Ottoman civil society.”'™ This “neat separation” Mardin refers 
to has enabled the formation of a contradictory consciousness in Turkish society that is 
constructed upon an Islamic discourse which has remained an unpenetrated bulkwork 
against political elites’ program of “modernization.” 

A similar instance of this dichotomized social structure could also be found on the 
Kazakh steppe during Russian colonization efforts in the nineteenth century. Virginia 
Martin’s study of the evolution of the Kazakh custom, barimia, illustrates how new legal 
structures introduced by Russian policies failed to penetrate key items of Islamic 
discourse in Kazakh consciousness: “the encounter of Russian and Kazakh on the steppe 
brought significant structural changes to nomadic life, but did not necessarily change the 
cultural values that shaped understandings of justice and. wrongdoing on either side.”'© 

As defined in pre-colonial Kazakh society, barimta was a means of dispute 
resolution that often entailed driving away livestock, abducting a woman, or confiscating 
property as compensation by an offended party. Though practiced within the legal 
culture of nomadic self-justice, acts of barimta that were challenged as unjustified were 
arbitrated by a biy (nomadic judge) who decided cases according to Islamic law. Thus, 
barimta reflected values specific to Kazakh society: “first, an individual’s declaration that 


an act of wrongdoing had occurred; second, his attempt to avenge that act; third, his 


' Mardin, Religion and social change in modern Turkey, p. 115. 
'65 Virginia Martin, “Barimta: Nomadic Custom, Imperial Crime,” in Brower and Lazzerini, eds. Russia's 
Orient, p. 250. 
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commitment to protect the honor and prestige of [his] larger community.”!© As Martin 
notes, the etymology of barimta is “what is due to me.”!*’ 

However, when barimta (along with other aspects of customary law [adat]) was 
absorbed into the Russian legal system, it came to represent another example of 
“uncivilized and savage” Kazakh society to Russian colonial planners. Prosecuted as 
grabezh or nabeg [theft accompanied by violence] by Russian authorities, its official role 
in Kazakh life diminished considerably. But, according to Martin, as Kazakhs found 
their Russified adat system and Russian courts ineffective in providing them justice in 
their disputes, they resorted to barimta to resolve their differences. As Martin relates, 
though, barimta’s form had changed in the colonial context: “Semantically, barimta was 
still associated with revenge; in practice, its purpose had shifted from an open 
demonstration of the consequences of wrongdoing to a secretive act asserting the 
perpetrator’s heroism and glory.”'™ Thus, barimta’s survival of the colonial encounter in 
the nineteenth century not only served a juridical function in Kazakh society, but it 
preserved elements of Islamic discourse that constituted a contradictory consciousness 


which “did not allow [Kazakh] cultural identity to be forged by imperial impositions.”'® 


The Jadid Movement: A Rearticulation of Islamic Discourse and Modernity 
However, in the case that follows the social structure of Uzbekistan shows 
marked differences from that of modern Turkey and 19" century Kazakh steppe life as a 
consequence of its Soviet past. After seventy years of Soviet ideology of “scientific 
16 Martin, “Barimta: Nomadic Custom, Imperial Crime,” p. 254. 
‘67 Martin, “Barimta: Nomadic Custom, Imperial Crime,” p. 252. 
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atheism,” popular religious education of Muslims in Uzbekistan continues to be shaped 
by ideology from above. Specifically, the government of Uzbekistan exploits the 
“language” of Islam for its nation-building purposes by incorporating, redefining and 
then disseminating concepts and history embedded in Islamic discourse. Recast to 
conform to government objectives, these concepts are then injected into the public 
consciousness. To account for this cross-fertilization of ideas, we must reconceptualize 
contradictory consciousness among Uzbeks, not as bounded by Islamic discourse, but as 
a gray zone where “bizarre combinations” of fragments of ideologies are assembled, 
fused and rearticulated. Thus, whereas Mardin and Martin examine the internal 
dynamics of Islamic social structuring in the context of a hegemonic power, my study of 
identity formation in Uzbekistan targets the conceptual boundaries where Islamic 
discourse and hegemonic ideology meet. 

Recent studies of the jadid movement in the 19" and early 20" centuries have 
explored an instance of cross-fertilization of ideas between the Islamic worldview in 
Central Asian society and Russian conceptions of modern life. Edward Lazzerini’s 
pioneering research on this movement has yielded his conclusion that “the synchronicity 
of colonial and modernist discourses. ..encouraged as much accommodation as hostility 
between natives and outlanders.”'”° His study of the “nexus between accommodation 
and resistance to colonialism” in the ideas and activities of Jadidist Ismail Bey Gasprinski 
highlights the “peculiar social contradictions and interactions” inherent in this nexus.'7' 


Gasprinski “armed” himself with ideologies of both Russian imperial order and the 


'° | azzerini, “Local Accommodation and Resistance,” p. 171. 
'7! Lazzerini, “Local Accommodation and Resistance to Colonialism in Nineteenth-Century Crimea,” 
pp.176, 172. 
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“received traditions” of the Islamic worldview,'” he resisted both Qadimists’ 
(traditionalists’) and Russian colonial objectives of social change. For while Jadidists’ 
own program for reform incorporated much of the modernist outlook of Russian society, 
it was directed toward Muslims as a critique of perceived social inadequacies endemic to 
contemporary Central Asian society. Lazzerini describes Gasprinski’s motives in this 
manner: 
For the next thirty years Gasprinski endeavored to persuade his brethren to 
reassess their intellectual assumptions and sociocultural practices so as to 
overcome those conditions, derived largely from the overweening influence of a 
misdirected religious orthodoxy, that he believed condemned Muslims to cultural 
inferiority under modern Western technological, military, political, and 
intellectual hegemony.!73 
As Lazzerini emphasizes, in implementing this “civilizing mission” Gasprinski 
viewed Russians not with enmity but as collaborators; he is even noted to have criticized 
the Russian Government for not fulfilling its duties in advancing this mission: “Russian 
power among Muslims has not gone beyond the demands of the state treasury and the 
maintenance of social order and tranquility...Is there nothing more to...the great 
civilizing mission of Russia in the East?.”'’* However he advocated this path of reform 
not because it was “possible and good, but [because it] was absolutely necessary for [the] 


cultural survival of Islam in the Russian Empire.”'’> Perhaps most emblematic of 


Jadidists’ efforts to “modernize” Russia’s Muslims through the cross-fertilization of ideas 


'72 1 azzerini, “Local Accommodation and Resistance,” p. 179) 
'3 Lazzerini, “Local Accommodation and Resistance,” p. 177. 
"4 |. Gasprinski, Russkoe musul ‘manstvo. Mysli, zametki i nabliudeniia musul'manina (Bakhchisari, 1881), 
P. 9; Lazzerini, “Local Accommodation and Resistance,”, p. 181. 
5 Lazzerini, “Local Accommodation and Resistance,” p. 177. 
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is Gasprinski’s newspaper Perevodchik/Tercuman (The Interpreter in Russian and 
Turkic): 
From it founding in 1883 until his [Gasprinski’s] death in 1914, this publishing 
venture represented two cultures — Russian and Islamic — in language, content, 
and intention, yet they were cultures not meant to remain separated or hidden 
from one another. Rather, they were to be “interpreted” (hence the newspaper’s 
title), translated into each other’s idiom, opened up to comprehension and respect, 
and linked.'”° 
Thus, Lazerini’s analysis of Gasprinski’s attempts to “link” both cultures conceptually 
serves to illustrate the importance of fragmented, intermingled ideologies early in the 
history of the region’s colonization. 

Similarly, Adeeb Khalid’s assessment of how Russians were represented in 
Jadidist literature reinforces Lazzerini’s thesis and offers us several examples of how 
Jadidists’ contradictory consciousnes encapsulated strands of thought from both 
modernity and Islamic discourse. Khalid asserts that, in presenting positive images of 
Russians, Jadidists were more concerned with the moral and intellectual decline of 
Central Asian society under the influence of religious orthodoxy, than in Russian control. 
Their critique of Muslims in the region was characterized by a sense of backwardness. 
Their “esteem for those attributes of contemporary life that they saw lacking in Central 
Asian (and in the Muslim in general) [were]: modern knowledge, order, discipline, 
cleanliness, power — in a word, modernity.”!”” 

In his analysis of Mahmud Khoja Behbudi’s play, Padarkush, Khalid focuses on 
an encounter between two Muslims, an ignorant wealthy man and an “enlightened” 
youth. The latter enters the story in Russian dress, sprinkles his Uzbek with Russian 


'%6 | azzerini, “Ismail Bey Gasprinskii (Gaspirali),” p. 164. 
'77 Khalid, “Representations of Russia in Jadidist Discourse,” p. 194. 
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words, and smokes a cigarette. The wealthy man, critical of the youth’s Russian 
mannerisms, calls with sarcasm for a chair to be brought for him (contrary to Central 
Asian custom of sitting on the floor). However, Behbudi’s criticism is not of the youth, 
who in conjuncture with his modern posture possesses knowledge (he greets the wealthy 
man with a conventional “Assalomu alaykum’’), but of the wealthy man. For, ultimately, 
the wealthy man — who represents traditional social order — is too ignorant to take the 
youth’s advice, which has tragic consequences later in the story.'”® As Khalid explains, 
the youth’s Russified appearance signifies his modern education, while the wealthy 
man’s criticism illustrates his ignorance and resistance to education that eventually leads 
to his downfall.'”? 

Khalid’s analysis of Padarkush shows that the vices which brought about the 
story’s unhappy ending — drinking alcohol, committing adultery, failing to follow the 
Sharia, etc. — characterize centuries-old Islamic discourse. These weaknesses of 
character, common in jadidist writings, were drawn from Islam’s “dominant paradigm of 
moral decrepitude leading to social and political decline that had shaped Central Asian 
views of history for centuries.”'®° In addition, jadids utilized the Islamic idiom in the 
methodology of their literary critiques. As Khalid notes, they often employed ibrat — 
“Taking admonition from noteworthy example — which had deep roots in Islamic 


tradition but was now given a new form. Russians (and other outsiders) showed the 


''8 The story is that the ignorant son (of the wealthy man) ends up in bad company at a local tavern and, 
when he cannot afford a Russian prostitute, breaks into his father’s safe to steal the money. The wealthy 
man challenges the burglars and is killed. Khalid, “Representations of Russia in Jadidist Discourse.” 

' Khalid, “Representations of Russia in Jadidist Discourse,” p. 194. 

'® Khalid, “Representations of Russia in Jadidist Discourse,” p. 193. 
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audience what the jadids wanted to show: the shortcomings of Central Asian society 
itself.”'*! 

Judging from Lazzerini and Khalid’s analyses, then, we see that the ideas which 
underpinned jadidism were something unique. They were not akin to David Laitin’s 
monolith, “latent critical consciousness.” Nor were they constructed only through an 
Islamic habitus — through practices embedded in social relations. And neither was the 
structure of Central Asian society within the Russian Empire equivalent to Mardin’s 
dichotomous configuration of Ottoman social history. Indeed, we see that the “bizarre 
combinations” of fragments of ideologies from both European modernism and Islamic 
discourse comprised what can be described as a jadidist contradictory consciousness. As 
Adeeb Khalid states, “to see the jadids as mere imitators of Russian ways is to miss the 
complexity of the colonial encounter. The Russia of the jadids may have been just as 
imaginary as the Central Asia of Vereshchagin, but the uses of that Russia were their 
own.”'®? In the case study that follows, the “complexity” of Ferghana Valley Uzbeks’ 


differentiation will be explored from a similar standpoint. 


'8! Khalid, “Representations of Russia in Jadidist Discourse,” p. 197. 
'82 Khalid, “Representations of Russia in Jadidist Discourse,” p. 200. 
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5. ISLAMIC DISCOURSE AND NATIONAL IDEOLOGY IN THE 
CASE OF UZBEKS IN THE FERGHANA VALLEY 

While many scholars have gone to lengths to describe aspects of Uzbekistan’s 
identity program, few have assessed its impact upon the consciousness of Uzbeks. In 
attempting the latter, this case study explores the intermixing of national ideology and 
religious discourse among Uzbeks in the Ferghana Valley by posing three fundamental 
questions. First, does a sense of difference among Ferghana Valley Uzbeks exist? If so, 
what is the nature of this differentiation and how is it constructed? Third, why is there 
this sense of difference — where does it come from? Having exhausted the explanatory 
reach of both top-down and bottom-up approaches in existing literature, I examine the 
cultural, social and linguistic practices in which fragments of state ideology and Islamic 


discourse are combined and rearticulated. 


A Methodological Note 


This case study is based on research in Uzbekistan from September 1997 to 
January 1998. This fieldwork is two-fold: analysis of print (newspaper and journal 
articles) and electronic (television and radio broadcasts) sources which outline 
government policies and objectives; and ethnographic research conducted in the cities of 
Tashkent, Ferghana, Marghilan, and Namangan and in the village of Dilkushot.'®? While 


the former is relatively straight-forward, the latter deserves further attention. 


'83 With the exception of Tashkent, each of these locations are in the Ferghana Valley in eastern 
Uzbekistan. I conducted two months of fieldwork in Tashkent and two months in the Ferghana Valley. 
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Ethnographic Field Methods 

My ethnography consisted of (a) participant-observation of cultural, religious, and 
linguistic affiliations as they were expressed in weddings and (b) interviews of Uzbeks 
about the meanings they attach to these activities. Rather than attempt a broad survey of 
the population in Tashkent and the Ferghana Valley, I chose to pursue an in-depth 
analysis of selected groups of Uzbeks in each of the above locations for two reasons. 
First, qualitative analysis better suited the fluidity and subjectivity of identity formation 
in general. Second, my more focused ethnographic fieldwork enabled me to examine 
social activities and religious practices that were important to Uzbeks, but also the 
significance they assigned to them. 

On a logistical plane, many of the topics and issues discussed in interviews were 
considered sensitive by respondents who were often very reluctant to reveal their 
opinions and thoughts to an outsider. While this may be partially due to the 
psychological legacy of Soviet rule, it is more likely a product of the contemporary 
repressive political environment in Uzbekistan.'** Consequently, interviews were better 
conducted informally, or as Elliott Mishler has described, as stories. 

The respondent/narrator sets the scene for us, introduces characters and describes 

their actions, specifies events and their relations over time, explicates a significant 

conflict and its resolution, and tells us the point of the story. 
Accordingly Mishler notes, the interviewer’s role is (a) not to interfere and allow the 


respondent “to continue at length,” as well as (b) to serve as an audience “to whom the 


'** Human Rights Watch/Helsinki, “Uzbekistan: Persistent Human Rights Violations and Prospects for 
Improvement,” 4 Human Rights Watch/Helsinki Report 8, no. 5 (1996), D. 

'85 E}liot George Mishler, Research interviewing: context and narrative (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1986), p. 74. 
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respondent is presenting himself in a particular light.”'®© Through stories about 
individual experiences or society in general, I sought to discern respondents’ perspectives 
on how changes in their social environment since the late 1980s had impacted upon their 
sense of Uzbekness. In order to better solicit “genuine” responses, none of the interviews 
were audio- or videotaped and all interviews were conducted in the Uzbek language. 
Accordingly, I conducted over 35 interviews of selected groups of Uzbeks who 
can best be categorized by age: senior members of the community, including family 
patriarchs and matriarchs, religious leaders, and aksakals;'®” young people between the 
ages of 20 and 30; and young people in their adolescent years (ages 15-20). While I had 
access to representatives from all age groups in Uzbekistan, my personal circumstances 
centered my research on the social networks of my four hosts (in Tashkent, Marghilan, 
Dilkushot, and Namangan), a professor at the Academy of Sciences (in Tashkent), and a 
number of graduate students (in Tashkent and Ferghana). I focused the content of my 
ethnography on weddings as an arena in which differentiation among Ferghana Valley 


Uzbeks was both constructed and expressed. 


Why Weddings? 

I focused on weddings, because their changing forms and functions in the context 
of new technological and political conditions made them an excellent medium for 
studying changes of identities in post-Soviet Uzbekistan. My research was further 
benefited from the fact that my fieldwork coincided with the “wedding season” in 
186 Mishler, Research interviewing, p. 74. 

'87 aAksakals, which means “white beards,” is a term that refers to a body of wise elders who make up a 


political institution at the village, settlement, and neighborhood level in Uzbekistan. See Constitution of the 
Republic of Uzbekistan (Tashkent: Uzbekistan, 1992), p. 30. 
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Uzbekistan. Preliminary investigation suggested that weddings in some parts of 
Uzbekistan were increasingly becoming more “traditional,” while in other areas there was 
little change from the “modern” style of wedding practiced during the Soviet period. This 
difference, and the overall importance Uzbeks attributed to the role of weddings in their 
lives, encouraged me to pursue weddings as the substance of my ethnographic research. 

The importance of weddings is not only in the cultural event itself, but in the 
reproduction of that event on videotape. Videotaping weddings is fast becoming popular 
in Uzbekistan and is a new factor in the shaping of identities. Before the late 1980s, 
when videotapes of weddings were very rare, identities were constructed through social 
action and discourse at the event only. But the video camera reinforces identities 
constructed in the home. 

However, the videotape is not a uniform transmitter of the event, rather it 
disseminates an altered form of the wedding in four respects. First, the videocamera 
records only salient pieces of the wedding — preparation of the food, travelling to the 
bride’s home (by car) for the ceremony, the entrance of the bride for the evening 
festivities — and presents a more condensed, action-filled version of the wedding to the 
viewer. Second, there are new elements introduced on the videotape that never existed at 
the wedding. These often include background music, frozen-frames and slow-motion 
clips of key points in the wedding, and images of religious symbols. In the Marghilan- 
Ferghana area, for instance, it was common for wedding videos to show the large wooden 
gate (which stands just outside the city of Ferghana) at night when it is lit by floodlights. 
In the beginning of many of these videos the camera slowly pans the intricately carved 


Arabic that covers the gate while somber traditional music plays in the background. 
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Often, videos of the Ferghana Valley were often characterized by Islamic imagery such 
as still pictures of the Ka ‘aba in Mecca, to which Muslims make hajj every year. 

A third way that the video alters the wedding is by placing the viewer — if he/she 
attended the event — in the context of all the images mentioned above. Whereas a person 
attending the wedding only takes away bits and pieces of what he/she directly 
experienced, the video connects him/her to all parts of the wedding (as well as to the new 
images introduced electronically). Finally, replaying the wedding video many times after 
the event has a ritualizing effect, reinforcing those perceptions, thoughts and sentiments 
that were felt at the wedding. It is customary for a host to show a family member’s 
wedding video to visiting friends and neighbors. And many youths in their twenties, 
whose friends are often marrying, gather to watch their friends’ wedding videos, even 
though (or because) they themselves attended the events. 

Therefore, as they encapsulated many of the clothing, social, and linguistic 
practices I sought to study, and because their impact as a social event was expanding due 
to technological changes, I focused my ethnography on weddings. During my stay in 
Uzbekistan I attended 12 weddings (three in Tashkent, four in the Ferghana-Marghilan 
area, three in Dilkushot, and three in Namangan). While these weddings gave me the 
flavor of the cultural event in its different contexts, I found that interviewing people 
while watching family weddings on videocassette was much more fruitful. I viewed 
approximately 20 weddings on video (nine in Tashkent, six in the Ferghana-Marghilan 
area, and five in Namangan). It should emphasize, however, that these 32 weddings (in 
total) serve more as points of reference for and illustrations of views expressed by 


Uzbeks than any kind of quantitative “measure” of social change. 
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Which National Culture? 

Preliminary research indicated a broad consensus among Uzbeks that Ferghana 
Valley Uzbeks were different from those in Tashkent and the rest of the country. From 
initial interviews this dichotomized difference began to clearly emerge which reinforced 
the assumptions underlying both theory of hegemony and theory of practice approaches. 
On one hand, Tashkent was portrayed by Uzbeks as a city whose population was heavily 
influenced by both government ideology and imported items of Wester culture. This 
supports the former theory’s emphasis on the primacy of the state of Uzbekistan in top- 
down identity construction. On the other hand, Uzbeks described the Ferghana Valley as 
the possessor of Uzbekistan’s “real” culture, for it remained relatively untainted by 
foreign influences. This view reflects the latter theory’s focus on the immersion of 
identity formation within a set of social relations. However, beneath the superficial 
clarity of this dichotomous assessment of Uzbekistan’s society lay contradictions which 
ultimately led me to ask more penetrating questions about the nature of differentiation 
among Ferghana Valley Uzbeks. 

However, despite these latent contradictions, the respondents themselves clearly 
perceived the difference between Tashkent and the Ferghana Valley as a consequence of 
the former’s disposition towards themes in the government’s ideology and the latter’s 
preference for lessons drawn from Islam. For instance, an eighteen year-old from 
Tashkent observed that two cultures existed in Uzbekistan: “there is a national culture in 


Tashkent and the culture that is in rural areas like the Ferghana Valley which is ‘obichai’ 
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{habitual/customary].”'** He went on to describe that the former arose largely due to the 
government’s influence while the latter culture came from pre-revolutionary (pre-1917) 
traditions. “These traditions,” he noted, “were partially erased during Soviet times and 
now there is only a semi-culture in the Ferghana Valley...but it is being revived today.” 
For this youth, then, the culture of Tashkent, more susceptible to the state’s program for 
national development, differs from the historical traditions that have survived through the 
Soviet period. 

Students (from ages 12-18) at a Tashkent /ycee expressed similar views of a split 
culture among Uzbeks. Group interviews of students in five classes (with 20 students in 
each class) revealed that there were many instances in which a cultural shift was required 
of students new to the /ycee — specifically, those students who came from areas outside 
Tashkent. (Students attending this lycee came from all parts of Uzbekistan). Incoming 
students from the Ferghana Valley, many noted, were pressured to shed their “less 
modern” clothes, listen to Western music and watch movies from the United States 
(popular among boys) or from India (popular among girls). The peer pressure of these 
students seemed to confirm that a definite cultural rift exists not only among them, but 
among their elders as well, between traditionalism in the Ferghana Valley and modern 
life in Tashkent. 

Personal accounts of ordinary peoples’ struggles also appeared to reflect this 


dichotomy. One 23 year-old woman from Tashkent, for instance, had only a semester 


'88 As if to reinforce his modemess, he uses the Russian word, obichai, to refer to everyday, habitual 
culture instead of ‘odiy’ in Uzbek. Interview in “Irkin” suburb, southeast of Tashkent, September 28, 1997. 
To protect respondents from their government, and to engender greater trust from them, all names will be 
withheld. 
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remaining before receiving her master’s degree in Translation when she agreed to marry 
aman from Namangan. However, her fiance’s parents wanted her to follow “Uzbek 
custom” and live at the home of her new in-laws immediately following the wedding. 
This woman faced a predicament that seemed to support the cultural divide between 
Tashkent and the Ferghana Valley: she could marry her fiance, live in Namangan and 
leave her education uncompleted or she could delay the wedding six months to finish her 
studies and live with the displeasure of her mother-in-law (which makes daily life very 
difficult for a new bride). After several weeks of negotiation she chose the latter, but 
remained very apprehensive of her future as a fully-accepted member in her fiance’s 


family.'®° 


One of her professors referred bitterly to the situation, criticizing the 
Namangan family’s perspective as rooted in backward religious conservatism: “You see 
the position she is in?! It is not possible to deal with people who have such ideas...This is 
Islamic fundamentalism. Like the Taliban! I hate Islamic fundamentalism!”'™ For the 
professor, then, there is no doubt that the worldview of the groom’s family is taken not 
from the state’s identity program, but from the local social and religious environment that 
is specific to Namangan.'*! 

Similarly, a 36-year old woman from Marghilan portrayed herself as someone 
caught between two cultures. After living with her husband and two daughters for many 


years in an apartment, she and her husband were asked to move in with her husband’s 


parents. While in the apartment she had spare time to devote to her graduate studies both 


'89 Interviews in Tashkent, October 4 and 9, 1997. 

'9 Interview in Tashkent, October I1, 1997. 

'9! Namangan is widely viewed in Uzbekistan as the country’s most religious city. Average estimates by 
the city’s inhabitants were that 38 jami mosques and over 500 makhallya mosques had been built since 
1989. 
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at a local university and as a scholar-in-residence at the Academy of Sciences in 
Tashkent. However, moving into her mother and father-in-law’s home introduced new 
dynamics to her life, which was suddenly immersed in “everyday work of an Uzbek 
wife” (as she described it). Inundated with household chores, greeting and hosting guests 
(who were mostly relatives), and caring for her husband’s elderly parents, she found little 
time to write her dissertation. “This is Uzbek life,” she often remarked wryly: 

You see how I have no time here. Guests come every day. By the time I prepare 

food for them, they eat, and leave the day has passed. This would not happen in 

the apartment, or even better in Tashkent. I asked [my husband] if I could use 
some of our money and live in Tashkent for two months to finish my dissertation. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘you will stay here with the family. If you go, who will care for the 

house?’ This is because of his father and mother. They want me to stay and help 

them here around the house.'%” 
However, while these cases and others served to reinforce my initial view that culture 
among Uzbeks was dichotomized and laden with a number of examples of binary 
oppositions between life in the Ferghana Valley and in Tashkent, two underlying 
contradictions also emerged. 

The first contradiction is relatively obvious. It was quickly evident that elements 
of “tradition” did not exist only in the Ferghana Valley and, similarly, “modern” 
influences are not restricted to Tashkent. In fact, within each area there are both: in eski 
shahhar (the old town) of Tashkent there are many religious makhallyas. Conversely, 


farmers in rural areas of the Ferghana Valley have neither time for daily prayers nor 


money for establishing strong religious institutions of higher learning; consequently, 


'%2 Interview in Marghilan, December 6, 1997. 
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strong religious beliefs and pre-Soviet wedding practices are less common than in the 
country’s urban centers. 

However, on a more deeper level a second contradiction emerged. Specifically, I 
found myself repeatedly frustrated in attempts to determine which culture — the modern 
one in Tashkent or the traditional one in the Ferghana Valley — was the “national” 
culture. Additional interviews only complicated the issue, for it seemed that most people 
justified their culture as legitimate by framing it in terms drawn from government 
ideology. This led me to view differentiation among Ferghana Valley Uzbeks in a 
different light. For while Ferghana Valley Uzbeks did, in fact, consider themselves 
different from the rest of the Uzbek population, what, I began to ask, were the elements 
that made up this sense of difference and how were they reproduced and given meaning? 
In addition, I began to question the origin of these elements which seemed at the time to 
be an interwoven mass of different ideas. Thus, I began to focus on how national 
ideology and Islamic cultural concepts were intermixed by studying weddings as arenas 


of identity expression and construction. 


The Construction of Difference in Uzbek Weddings 
One of the most frequently cited features distinguishing cultural life among 


Uzbeks is weddings.'*? As anywhere, weddings in Uzbekistan are an integral part of 


family and communal relations by serving simultaneously as a new bridge between two 


'3 In his discussion of weddings Mahmood Sattor writes, “Of course, there are particular types of headwear 
on the wedding day. These type of headwear and other differences [in dress] varies according to in which 
of our country’s oases the groom and bride live. For example, since Samarkand and Bukhara is one tribe, 
Surkhon and Kashgar oasis is a second tribe, Ferghana is its own section, and Khorazm its own, then each 
has its own headwear for the groom and bride.” Uzbek Udumlari (Tashkent: FAN, 1993) , pp. 1 15-116. 
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families, a rite of passage for two young adults, and an event at which friends, relatives, 
and neighbors assemble. However, weddings are not only socio-cultural events. In post- 
Soviet Uzbekistan they are infused with religious meanings and political significance. As 
we will see below, weddings and the practices that define them play a powerful role in 
shaping the sense of difference among Uzbeks in the Ferghana Valley. 

We have already seen how many Uzbeks divide society into two opposing 
categories of the “traditional” and the “modern.” The meanings they invest in those 
categories can be elucidated by studying their views on weddings. In Uzbekistan, 
wedding days generally consist of several components: an early morning breakfast 
attended by men; a mid-morning meal, attended by women; the legal and religious 
ceremonies themselves; sometimes another gathering of the groom and his wedding party 
at the bride’s home; and an evening “party.” This study will focus on the last component, 
because it is mainly in references to social behavior and cultural expression during 
evening festivities with which Ferghana Valley Uzbeks distinguish themselves. 

Initial interviews revealed a conventional wisdom among Uzbeks that divided 
weddings into two types: yangi (new) and eski (old). Yangi weddings were usually 
described as containing Russian and Soviet influences, while eski weddings were 
characterized by a deference to values and norms of social relations defined in Islamic 
doctrine. Three sets of practices in weddings were identified from preliminary research as 
means through which Ferghana Valley Uzbeks differentiated themselves: forms of dress; 
social behavior (such as alcohol consumption and interactions between men and women), 


and uses of language. As an elderly man from Tashkent observed: 
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We have two weddings in Uzbekistan today — yangi and eski. At yangi weddings 
arak (liquor) is present — it may be kept under the table or in the open. Women 
and men sit together and dance together. The bride is dressed in white [in a 
Western-style wedding gown] and the music is not traditional Uzbek music. Eski 
weddings have none of that. They are simple and have no foreign things in them. 
There is no liquor, only men come at t night and they dance to true Uzbek music. 
And the bride wears national dress.'™ 
The elements noted above — the consumption of alcohol, forms of dress, relations 
between men and women, choice of music, etc. — are not simply cultural expressions of 
identity; they contain a subtext in which religious values are interwoven with national 
ideology in the construction of an alternative Uzbek identity in the Ferghana Valley. The 
former is reflected in the clear demarcation of what is prescribed by isiam and what is 
disallowed by the Qur'an. The latter, which has appropriated this moral discourse as an 
aspect of Uzbek nationhood, can be found in phrases such as “traditional Uzbek music” 
and “national dress.” As we shall see, fragmented parts of both are combined through 
clothing, social and linguistic practices and constitute the feeling of difference by 


Ferghana Valley Uzbeks. 


Forms of Dress 
Forms of dress play an important role in the social ordering of Uzbeks, for many 
in Uzbekistan use dress patterns as a convenient classification tool. In particular, they 
often superimpose an urban-rural split over their conceptions of Tashkent-Ferghana 
Valley differences. Clothing practices serve to signify perceived antinomies, as one 
Tashkent youth (17 years old) bluntly vocalize (while pointing to a group of men at a bus 


stop): “Look at them! That is the village man. I hate the village man. He is dirty and his 


'% Interview of senior researcher on language and culture in Uzbekistan who works at Academy of 
Sciences in Tashkent, October 7, 1998. 
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clothes are not modna [stylish]...How can you find them interesting?!” This youth, in 
identifying these men as “the village man,” simultaneously categorized them in a set of 
oppositions to himself: they are rural, uneducated, of a lower class, and uncultured, 
whereas he is urban, well-educated, more sophisticated culturally and, hence, of a higher 
class. 

However, in contrast to Hildi Hendrikson, for whom dress patterns are “an index 
of difference between social groups... [that] present an ever-present semiotic possibility 
for expressing identity and intention,”'®> I emphasize choices and exhibitions of clothing 
as a social activity that constructs identity. Whether it transcends or reinforces cultural 
boundaries, forms of dress serve more than mere markers of collective identity.!°° To 
better understand the meanings formed and conveyed by patterns of dress among Uzbeks, 
we must examine how national ideology and Islamic discourse structure clothing 
practices in Uzbekistan. 

“‘Milliy kiyimlar” (national forms of dress) feature prominently in the 
government’s identity program. The Encyclopedia of Uzbekistan (which is published 
under close government supervision), identifies nearly 50 types of national dress ranging 
from costumes of the Uzbek “farmer” and “dervish” (humble man, perhaps a Sufi) to the 
“urban man” in “modern clothes.”'?” While the government’s categorization of all forms 


of dress as national is intended to reach beyond cultural, social and economic divisions 


'85 See Hildi Hendrikson, “Introduction,” in Hildi Hendrikson, ed., Clothing and Difference: Embodied 
Identities in Colonial and Post-Colonial Africa (Durham and London: Duke University Press, 1996), p. 14. 
'S The construction of difference has been noted in discussions of Islamist discourse on women. 
According to Deniz Kandiyoti, dress patterns can “uphold the authenticity of tradition [and] seek to draw 
boundaries not only between the Muslim and non-Muslim community but also between ‘true’ guardians of 
community and the ‘internal Other.” See her Women, Islam, and the State (Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1991), pp. 7-8. 

'7 Encyclopedia of the Republic of Uzbekistan, pp. 548-549. 
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between Uzbeks, its message that clothing serves as a symbol of a national culture is 
rarely apprehended uniformly by the public. Concurrent with this ideology, conceptions 
of dress are also influenced by Islamic idioms passed down through generations. These 
idioms revolve around norms of decorum and respect for modesty, that a Muslim should 


198 These two influences on dress — 


conform to, by covering their bodies in public areas. 
national ideology and religious norms — often become meshed together in peoples’ 
consciousness, reinforcing the sense of difference among Ferghana Valley Uzbeks. 
As an elderly woman from Namangan complained, the youth in Uzbekistan since 
the fall of the Soviet Union have followed two routes that can be discerned by their 
clothing patterns. 
Young people in Tashkent are different from ours [in the Ferghana Valley]. They do 
not read the Qur ‘an, they do not pray every day and they wear European clothes. 
You were in Tashkent. You saw how Uzbek girls have short skirts, they wear only 
European dress. This is because there are many other nationalities in Tashkent — it is 
very international there. For our girls it is not so. They wear national dress and many 
read their daily prayers. This is because their parents taught them to follow Islam. 
And their parents learned it from their parents, and so on.” 
For this woman how a youth dresses connotes their religious faith and national identity 
simultaneously. The two are inseparable, for if a young person is raised to “follow Islam” 
by his/her parents, then this will be evident because that person will dress according to 


Islamic norms of morality. However, forms of dress are not only an expression of 


adherence to Islam, they also embody the cultural identity of the Uzbek nation. For the 


'98 As Dale Eickelman and James Piscatori write, forms of dress are not only a means of protecting social 
institutions but express an effort to maintain moral and social order in the face of change: “Wearing hijab 
[veil] showed respect for the boundaries of a well-ordered, moral society without inhibiting social change. 
Veiling is thus a means for women to assert some control over the ambiguous moral situation created by 
new economic and social pressures.” See Dale F. Eickelman and James Piscatori, Muslim Politics 
(Princeton, N_J.: Princeton University Press, 1996), p. 91. 

'? Interview of elderly housewife in Namangan, November 13, 1997. 
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respondent, then, the lack of “national” clothing patterns among youths in Tashkent is 
attributed to poor family values, which in turn are due to the dilution of religious faith in 
the family (and in the society as a whole). 

A strong example of the intersection of Islamic discourse and national ideology in 
clothing practices can be found in the contradictory nature of government policies 
towards the wearing of veils. On one hand, the state has included veils and headscarves 
as part of its national dress code. On the other hand, it has banned the wearing of veils in 
public and has supported the expulsion of several students from Tashkent State 
University for wearing headscarves to class.”” In the Encyclopedia of Uzbekistan a 
picture of an Uzbek bride performing an elaborate ritual after her wedding instructs 
readers on the appropriate dress and practice in this “national seminal habit.”*°' In the 
picture, she is covered in a full veil as she greets her new relatives with three “saloms” 
{hellos}. 

While the government deems headwear to be a central ingredient of religious 
conservatism, its own promotion of this dress pattern as an aspect of “Uzbekness” has 
infused it with the cultural significance of nationhood. As a woman from Marghilan 
complained, her neighbors interpreted headscarves as a critical means of constructing 
one’s national identity. “Of course, there is pressure from dindorlar (religious people) in 
my neighborhood. [Pointing to the video of her relative’s wedding which showed women 


in traditional dress wearing headscarves] They are against dancing and singing, their 


200 Human Rights Watch/Helsinki, “Republic of Uzbekistan: Crackdown in the Farghona Valley: Arbitrary 
Arrests and Religious Discrimination,” 4 Human Rights Watch/Helsinki Report 10, no. 4 (1998), D. 
>! Encyclopedia of the Republic of Uzbekistan, p. 545. 
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women wear rumollar [headscarves] over their heads and if you do not have one, they 
ask ‘Where is your rumol? What’s wrong, are you not Uzbek??? 

A female professor at Namangan State University elaborated on the role of dress 
in the construction of both religious and national identity. When asked to describe the 
“typical” view of people in Namangan on issues of dress and religious identity, she 
responded as follows: 

If a woman has no scarf over her head it means that she comes from Tashkent or 

similar city. She was not raised to be religious, she was not taught to read the 

Qur'an as a child and does not wear national dress on the street. But women from 

here [Namangan] will wear a scarf or veil over her when they go out. This is 

because our Uzbek national habits are stronger. This is natural because we are 
taught by our parents to be good Muslims. Women in Tashkent may be raised to 
be good Muslims also — I do not know exactly — but society there has many things 
that are against Islam.” 
Scarves and veils, then, are commonly referred to as a key component of national dress as 
well as a “signifier” of a certain level of decorum and morality that carries religious 
significance. Thus, dress patterns as a critical building block of national identity 
interweave religious values and beliefs into Uzbeks’ sense of Uzbekness. This is a very 


visible gauge which Ferghana Valley Uzbeks frequently employ to distinguish 


themselves from the rest of the population in Uzbekistan. 


Social Habits 
Just as clothing practices are more than “bodily signifiers,”""* social habits among 
Uzbeks also erect cultural and moral boundaries that construct identities. However, as 


yamon odatlar [bad habits] have been identified as dangerous side effects of Uzbekistan’s 


22 Interview of wife of local official, Marghilan, October 28, 1997. 
> Interview of professor from Namangan State University, Namangan, November 13, 1997. 
?* Hendrikson, “Introduction,” p. 14. 
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economic downturn, social practices have taken on increased significance in public and 
private spheres as indicators of morality. In their efforts to halt perceived notions of 
social and moral digression, state and religious leaders alike have focused on consumer 
preferences, family relations, and spiritual values. 

In its promotion of “appropriate” social values, the state has drawn heavily upon 
Islamic concepts such as insan (humanity), oy (family), and jamiat (society). These 
concepts — which are key items of the Islamic idiom — have been appropriated and 
refashioned by the state as a moral anchor of Uzbek national identity.”°° For instance, in 
a handbook issued by a government publishing house to high schooi teachers, insan and 
jamiat are presented as core themes that have been closely linked with Sufism in 
Uzbekistan’s national history. A passage on “Central Asian Thinkers’ Outlook on Man 
and Society (ninth to 15" centuries)” calls for teachers to emphasize “Islamic theorists’ 
(Sufis’) ideas about man and society (Imam Ismail al-Bukhari, Imam Abu Iso 
Muhammed at-Termizi, Khoja Abduhalik Ghijguvoni, Khoja Ahmad Yassavi, Bahoutdin 
Nagqshband, and others).”2 

In addition, books and newspaper articles highlight these items as part of Uzbeks’ 
national heritage that have resonance in Uzbekistan today. /nsan, for instance, has been 
promoted as a pillar of democracy,?” the values embedded in Sufism are fostered as a 


counterbalance to the damaging effects of unchecked market capitalist forces,”™ and the 


295 Most emblematic of this overt procurement of Islamic concepts are the proclamations of 1997 as the 
“year of insan” and 1998 and the “year of family.” See “Insan Manfaatlari va Oila Farovonligi,” Halk Suzi 
(December 30, 1997), p. 2; “1998 yil — Oila yili. Khizlar, Haiyotga Taiyormisiz?,” Ma ‘rifat (December 24, 
1997), p 1; and “Insan Manfaati va Oila,” Adolat (December 20, 1997), p. I. 

206 |. Soifnazarov, Insan va Jamiat Kursidan, Okhuv Dasturi (Tashkent: Okhituvchi, 1997), pp. 5-6. 

207 “Demokratiya va Insan,” Halk Suzi (December 17, 1997), p. 2. 

ae “Iktisodiyat va Tasawwuf ,” Halk Suzi (December 11, 1997), p. 3; Karimov, Uzbekistan: Along the 
Road of Deepening Economic Reform. 
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family has been vaunted by the state as a subset of Uzbek society and key to maintaining 
its cohesion.” 

Confronted with growing social problems among young people, the government 
has also actively targeted children and adolescents through education in its promotion of 
these values. One television news report, for instance, expressed dismay that youths had 
fallen under the influence of “bad habits” from the influx of Western (primarily 
American) movies. After showing poorly dressed youths loitering in the streets during 
school hours and smoking cigarettes, the report switched to a classroom of Uzbek 
children who were, the announcer stated, learning proper values and respect from their 
study of prominent figures in Uzbekistan’s history.?'° 

The impact of government’s manipulation of core concepts in religious discourse 
is evident in discussions about social practices in weddings. Many social aspects of 
yangi weddings are either eschewed by traditional value systems, directly disallowed by 
Islam, or both. Drinking, smoking, and cross-gender activities that can lead to infidelity, 
for instance, often serve as points of contention for religious leaders. 

A woman from Namangan recalled how her son-in-law’s recent wedding had to 
be relocated to another neighborhood because the aksakals (senior community leaders) 
had prohibited yangi weddings in their makhallya: 

Respondent: My son-in-law and his family had planned to have the wedding at 


their home, as is usually done. Since they lived in a makhallya that 
did not allow yangi weddings, they naturally planned to have an 


29 As Karimov has written, “The family is the primary unit of any society. Our state, too, may well be 
seen as one big family...Family traditions emerge from the laws of daily life and conscience based on age- 
old rules and tenets; these in turn provide the basis for democratic principles and form vital human values.” 
Karimov, Uzbekistan: The Road to Independence and Progress, p. 20. See also Ota-Ona Rizosi 
(Namangan: Bolimi, 1997). 

210 “a chborot News Program,” ORT, November 21, 1997, 8:30 p.m. 
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eski wedding. But his family had relatives who were coming from 
Tashkent, so they had to move it to another makhallya. 


Interviewer: But why did they move it? Did they move it because of the 
relatives from Tashkent? 


Respondent: Of course! They are from Tashkent; they would definitely be 
coming for a yangi wedding. 


Interviewer: But why change the entire wedding just for the group from 
Tashkent — were they so many? Why couldn’t they just not drink? 


Respondent: You don’t understand! They were coming all the way from 
Tashkent. Not to have a yangi wedding? It wouldn’t do. They 
would need music, dancing, arak...?!" 

One can see how concrete stereotypes surrounding social activities at weddings have 
formed. This woman clearly assumed that anyone coming from Tashkent would 
expect to attend a yangi wedding (after all, they were from Tashkent). 

Conversely, at a wedding in Tashkent in November 1997, one Imam deplored the 
lack of religious consciousness among youths in Tashkent. Between May and November 
of that year, he declared, there had been only 383 eski weddings in the city.” He 
proceeded to berate his audience about the spiritual implications of social transgressions: 

Young people today have only yangi weddings. Be careful, if you go to these 

weddings, if you drink alcohol, smoke cigarettes, and go with [have sexual 

relations with] women you will go to hell. These things are forbidden by the 

Qur'an. Do not have yangi weddings, do not smoke or drink, and read namoz 


[prayers] every day. If you do these things and if you are a good ‘insan,’ you will 
go to heaven. S 


21! Interview in Namangan, November 12, 1997. 

?!2 4 professor at the Academy of Sciences in Tashkent estimated that the total number of weddings in 
Tashkent during this time ranged between 4,000 to 5,000. According to these figures, eski weddings made 
up less than 10 percent of total weddings. 

2!3 Participant-observation of wedding in Tashkent, November 26, 1997. 
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Thus, stereotypes that view Tashkent as the haven for yangi wedding and the Ferghana 
Valley as the repository for eski weddings do not apply. Indeed, this Imam, like many in 
Uzbekistan, employs cultural concepts drawn from Islam to reinforce his social criticism. 

However, the items of Islamic discourse used by the Imam were also those being 
promoted by the government. Whether or not the Imam was referring to the government’s 
connotation of insan (i.e. being a good Uzbek means being a good person) or its 
application to religion (i.e. being a good Muslim means being a good person), there is 
little doubt that his audience conflates the term’s meanings. For most, being a good 
Uzbek means being a good Muslim and, conversely, being a Muslim means being a good 
Uzbek; both require insan. 

Although questions about specific social habits generated wide-ranging answers 
from Ferghana Valley Uzbeks, within their responses were familiar themes of a cultural 
divide between Tashkent Uzbeks and themselves. Sometimes, however, the social 
behavior of the most assertive proponents of difference undermined their own conceptual 
frameworks. “You want an example of the difference between Uzbeks here [in the 
Ferghana Valley] and in Tashkent?,” a drunken reveler at a wedding in Ferghana 
declared. “We drink green tea, like Muslims elsewhere; in Tashkent they drink black tea, 
like the Russians. That is how you know the difference.””!4 

Similarly, a man in his late twenties from Namangan, proudly asserted that, in 
contrast to Tashkent where yangi weddings were numerous, in his city there were few 


yangi weddings, “because Uzbeks here follow Islam closely. Drinking and smoking is 


214 Interview in Ferghana, December 5, 1997. 
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less, fighting and crime is less...we do not have other nations here; it is just Uzbek.” He 
added that at his friend’s wedding the next day there would be no alcohol, though when 
pressed later about why he came late to the wedding, he conceded that he and his friends 
regularly go to a nearby restaurant before each eski wedding “to drink alcohol and 
dance.” Nevertheless,” he insisted, “in Tashkent arak is on top of the table; here it is 
under the table.””!5 This well-known adage was often quoted by Uzbeks to refer to an 
important distinction about the role of liquor at weddings in Tashkent and in the Ferghana 
Valley. In the former, liquor was consumed openly (and thus, on top of the table); at the 
latter’s weddings, though, it was hidden, if present at all. 

Thus, conceptions of religious piety and national identity among Uzbeks go hand- 
in-hand in their discussions of social habits and the spiritual values that underwrite them. 
Social behaviors at weddings are, therefore, one of the ways in which Uzbeks in the 


Ferghana Valley both identify and construct their sense of difference. 


Uses of Language 
Although the government of Uzbekistan has been careful to preserve a place for 
Russian (in deference to its large Russian population clustered in urban areas), it has 
aggressively promoted Uzbek as the state language. Adopting a proactive language law 
on October 21, 1989, the state has since sought to implement it with its limited 
resources.”'© More important than administrative changes in language use, however, has 


been the creation of a history that enshrines the Uzbek language as central to Uzbek 


215 Interview in Namangan, November 16, 1997. 
216 William Fierman, “Problems of Language Law Implementation in Uzbekistan,” Nationalities Papers 23, 
no. 3 (1995), pp. 573-642. 
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national identity. Despite limited funds in state coffers, university and institute textbooks 
are published by the government that trace the origin of literary Uzbek back to ancient 
Turkish.?"” 
Language is possibly the most important component of Uzbek national identity. 
Like forms of dress, speech patterns can often serve as an immediate signal of a person’s 
geographical origins and, by extension, of his/her background. As Jacob Landau has 
noted, language plays a central role in delineating a national identity: 
Most of the more widely used languages in the area bear an affinity (in varying 
degrees) to the linguistic traditions of the Anatolian Turks or the Iranians. As is 
known, Azeri, Uzbek, Kazakh, Turkmen and Kirghiz belong to the former group, 
Tajik to the latter. It is this language connection, perhaps more than any other, 
that persuades the respective speakers to determine their ethnic kinsmen. In this, 
at least, they follow the official Soviet attitude, which considered that language 
was the primary determinant of national identity.?!* 
Indeed, the Uzbek language in the Ferghana Valley is, as Landau says, the “primary 
determinant” of ethnicity in two respects. First, it distinguishes Ferghana Valley Uzbeks 
from their “ethnic kinsmen” in Tashkent, who, they believe, speak Russian more than 
Uzbek. As a middle-aged man from the city of Andijan (in the Ferghana Valley) 
explained, “it is common to see two Uzbeks in Tashkent on the street speaking Russian 
between themselves. They know Russian better than their own mother-tongue!”*! 
Second, it serves as a criterion of distinction. It is widely believed by Uzbeks from the 


Ferghana Valley that only they speak “true” Uzbek. As Muhammed Ali Akhmedov, 


Distinguished Writer of the Republic of Uzbekistan stated: “If you want to learn good 


217 See Mukhtorov and Canakhulov, Uzbek Adabiy Tili Tarikhi and U. Tursunov, B. Orinboyev, and A. 
Aliev, Uzbek Adabiy Tili Tarikhi (Tashkent: Okhituvchi, 1995). 

2!8 Jacob M. Landau, “Language and Ethnopolitics in the Ex-Soviet Muslim Republics,” in Yasir Suleiman, 
ed., Language and Identity in the Middle East and North Africa (New York: Curzon Press, 1996), p. 135. 
219 Interview in Dilkushot, November 2, 1997. 
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Uzbek you must go to the Ferghana Valley. There the Uzbek language that is spoken on 
the street is closer to literary Uzbek than other parts of Uzbekistan. In particular, you 
should go to Andijan, the Uzbek language there is especially well-spoken.”?2° 
A researcher from Ferghana working at the Institute of Language at the Academy of 
Sciences of Uzbekistan confirmed Akhmedov’s assessment and went a step further in 
explaining why Ferghana Valley Uzbeks spoke better Uzbek: 
The Uzbek language is in its most original form in the Ferghana Valley. Do you 
know why? I will explain. Uzbek has been influenced by many other languages 
Farsi and Arabic, as well as languages in Central Asia — Kazak, Kyrgyz, 
Turkmen, and Tajik. Morphologically and phonetically it has been changed by 
these other languages. Kazak has influenced Uzbek in Tashkent; Tajik in Bukhara 
and Samarkand; and Turkmen in Khiva. Only in the Ferghana Valley has the 
Uzbek language not been influenced by other nations.””' 
When asked about the nature of the Uzbek language in the Ferghana Valley, Uzbeks 
generally insisted that they spoke a “cleaner” or “more pure” Uzbek language than other 
Uzbeks in the country. As one man from Marghilan stated, “We [in the Ferghana Valley] 
definitely speak cleaner Uzbek than in Tashkent. We speak more precisely than they do 
in Tashkent — and in other parts of the country. We say ‘nimaga’ and they [people in 
Tashkent] say ‘nega;*~ we say ‘keliyapman’ they say ‘kelwapman.””? 
Ferghana Valley Uzbeks, however, are not simply drawing their sense of 
linguistic superiority from their experiences in everyday life. Rather, it is the 
government’s promotion of the Uzbek language as a pillar of primordial Uzbekness that 


reinforces this sentiment among Uzbeks in the Ferghana Valley. Emphasizing both its 


2° Interview of Professor Akhmedov at University of Washington, Seattle, WA, August 12, 1997. 

=! Interview in Ferghana, December |, 1997 

2 Both words mean “why,” although nimaga is considered by many to be more sophisticated; similarly, 
“keliyapman’’ and “kelwapman” both mean “I am coming,” although the former is technically “correct.” 
*3 Interview in Marghilan, December 3, 1997. 
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historical roots and the need for maintaining its purity today, national ideology has 


indirectly promoted a sense of cohesion among Ferghana Valley Uzbeks based on 


language. 


Patterns of Differentiation 

Constructed through forms of dress, social practices, and uses of language, 
differentiation among Uzbeks in the Ferghana Valley in Uzbekistan are assuming a 
number of incarnations that are perceived to be ordered in a set of oppositions. However, 
these polarities in social life, which are increasingly viewed as demarcating a Ferghana 
Valley separateness, are overlapping in a specific manner. Centered around overarching 
differences between tradition and modernity, they include center-periphery, rural-urban, 
high-low (social and economic) class, secular-religious, sophisticated-unsophisticated, 
etc. Marshall Sahlin’s notion of a “founding contradiction” in this sense shows how one 
of these dichotomies between Uzbeks erroneously implies a larger set, inclusive of other 
differences: “The problem with the ‘founding contradiction’ view is that it collapses the 
various oppositions to which one might point into a single grand opposition... The 
arguments used to criticize one of the poles in one of the pairs can then be used to 


criticize all of the analogous poles in the other pairs.””* Thus, in Uzbekistan there are 


24 As quoted by William Roseberry, Anthropologies and Histories: Essays in Culture, History, and 
Political Economy (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1989). 
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signs of a growing tendency to “collapse” differences between within the population of 


ethnic Uzbeks into a “single grand opposition.” 


25 This tendency is not just among people in Uzbekistan, but can also be found in Soviet and Western 
scholarship on Soviet Central Asia. For an example of the former see Sergei. P. Poliakov, Everyday Islam: 
Religion and Tradition in Rural Central Asia, Martha Brill Olcott, trans. and ed. (Armonk, NY: M.E. 


Sharpe, 1992); for the an example of the latter see Bennigsen, “Official Islam and Sufi Brotherhoods in the 
Soviet Union Today.” 
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6. CONCLUSION 

Differentiation among Ferghana Valley Uzbeks stems from the inter-penetration 
of Islamic discourse and national ideology. Neither fully immersed in the realm of social 
relations, nor dictated by top-down efforts of identity construction, this differentiation 
highlights the limitations of existing literature on identity. The theory of practice 
approach, which places the process of identity formation in social relations, does not 
explain why some Islamic idioms, such as insan and oy, are used by Ferghana Valley 
Uzbeks in asserting their difference and others are not. Conversely, the theory of 
hegemony approach, which emphasizes the role of a dominant power that strategically 
privileges certain categories over others, does not account for why the government’s 
promotion of Islam in the private sphere of Uzbek society has resulted in the formation of 
a contradictory consciousness among Ferghana Valley Uzbeks. 

In fact, the contradictory consciousness of Uzbeks arises from the fragmentation, 
recombination of the items in Islamic discourse and national ideology that are then 
rearticulated in a critical formulation of “Uzbekness.” The discursive functions of Islam, 
which provide meaning and order to the social realm of Ferghana Valley Uzbeks, 
structure an ‘“‘everyday Islam” that provides a rich context and resources for identity 
formation to occur.””° Weddings, as we have seen, offer a glimpse into the complex ways 


in which community and family relations are organized by this discourse. 


226 See Poliakov, Everyday Islam. 
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At the same time, however, the contemporary political leadership in Uzbekistan 
has produced an ideology that influences this discourse both externally and internally. It 
affects the social realm of Ferghana Valley Uzbeks externally by actively promoting 
specific definitions of a national culture (milliy uruf odatlar), religion (Central Asian Sufi 
Islam), and language (modern literary Uzbek). However, the government’s subtler 
incorporation of cultural concepts (idioms) taken directly from Islam demonstrates its 
ability to penetrate the social realm. Thus, since Islamic discourse serves as an effective 
resource and organizer of social life in the Ferghana Valley, the government has deployed 
its national ideology to shape and influence this discourse in various ways. 

Hence, Islamic discourse and national ideology are not mutually exclusive 
influences on identity formation in the Ferghana Valley. Rather, they have constructed a 
common language with which Uzbeks’ sense of difference is be articulated. The points of 
intersection in this common language revolve around values of justice and morality. 
Thus, while Uzbeks construct their differentiation through social activities such as dress 
patterns, social relations, and language uses, the meanings they attribute to those actions 
are rooted in state-promoted values of justice and morality that ultimately underpin their 
critical consciousness.” 

While concrete implications of this differentiation among Uzbeks are difficult to 
predict, it is evident that the state is locked into an intractable dilemma. On one hand, it 
has aggressively purged religion from the public sphere in Uzbekistan in order to preempt 


movements of Islamic fundamentalism from emerging from the Ferghana Valley. On the 


27 In modem Turkey, there exists a sense of grievance among “the folk” stratum in addition to ideas of 
justice and morality. See Serif Mardin, “The Just and the Unjust,” Daedalus 120, no. 3 (1991), p. 113-129. 
I found this sense of grievance is less evident in Uzbekistan, which is still celebrating its independence. 
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other, it is attempting to maintain social cohesion during a period of economic difficulty 
by promoting Islamic values of morality and social justice to foster a stronger national 
consciousness. Thus, the state’s promotion of ideas and values of Islam in the private 
realm, while seeking to prevent a public role of Islam, appears to be creating tensions 
within society which are constructed around notions of social justice and morality. This 
has led observers to anticipate an imminent “backlash” in the Ferghana Valley in 
response to the government’s suppression of public displays of religion. However, 
whether this intra-ethnic tension around values and social mores will transform into 
fundamentalism in the Ferghana Valley remains uncertain. 

Nevertheless, as the problem of differentiation among Ferghana Valley Uzbeks is 
currently conceived, the state is locked into an opposition with society from which it is 
unable to extricate itself. Applications of the theory of practice and theory of hegemony 
approaches to the problem of differentiation — both caught in a state-or-society split — 
reinforce this opposition while not even recognizing its central role in Uzbekistan’s 
“postcolonial misery.””78 Moving beyond this theoretical divide, this study has placed the 
process of identity formation in the Ferghana Valley in the context of state-society 
relations. This more nuanced perspective on the genesis of identity-based differences will 
enable us to better understand the underlying propellants of conflicts which emerge from 


such differences. 


#8 Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments, p. 11. 
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